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Executive 

summary 



Around the world, countries ore grappling 
with how to scale guolity education 
for their children and youth. Quality 
education is at the center of a nation’s 
progress, and it is also enshrined in the 
United Nations Sustainable Development 
Goals, which 193 countries have recently 
committed to support. While the spread 
of schooling over the past 150 years is 
one of the most widely successful “going 
to scale’’ stories, this expansion too often 
has been met with little mastery of core 
academic content and higher-order 
thinking skills. 

An estimated “100-year gap” persists 
between education levels in developed 
and developing countries, and if business 
proceeds as usual in the education 
sector, this gap is not projected to close. 
Today, 250 million children around the 
globe— many of them having spent at 
least four years of school in a developing 
country— lack the most basic literacy and 
numeracy skills. Additionally, countries 
around the world are struggling to help 
young people develop 21st-century skills, 
such as critical thinking and collaborative 
problem solving, which are increasingly 
demanded by the labor market. 

Millions Learning tells the story of where 
and how guality education has scaled in 
the developing world. The story emerges 


from wide-ranging research on scaling 
and learning, including 14 in-depth case 
studies, from Brazil and Honduras, to 
Uganda and Zambia, to Jordan and 
India. 

What we found is that from the slums 
of New Delhi to the rainforest in Brazil, 
transformational change in children’s 
learning is happening at large scale in 
many places around the world. We found 
that successful scaling of guality learning 
often occurs when new approaches 
and ideas are allowed to develop and 
grow on the margins and then spread 
to reach many more children and youth. 
What constitutes the margins varies on 
a case-by-case basis. For some, it means 
a flexible central government giving 
freedom to its officials within a district to 
try a new approach. For others, it involves 
a community movement that develops 
new ways of reaching marginalized 
children whose educational options are 
limited. 

Scaling from the margins occurs in 
two main ways: idea adoption, namely 
the spread of new approaches across 
an education ecosystem, and delivery 
innovation, the development of new ways 
to deliver education to marginalized 
children and youth. With the former, 
effective new approaches to improving 
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components of the teaching and learning 
process— from curriculum, to materials, 
to teacher development— have spread 
across education ecosystems and been 
adopted by different actors. With the 
latter, new education delivery approaches 
for the most marginalized communities— 
such as distance learning models or 
alternative education programs— have 
developed and grown within and across 
countries. 


We identified 14 core ingredients, in 
different combinations depending on 
the context, contribute to scaling guality 
learning. Each of these ingredients is 
central for scaling effective approaches 
that improve learning. Their importance 
is freguently reinforced from evidence 
in the broader scaling literature. They 
include essential elements for designing, 
delivering, financing, and enabling 
scaling of guality education. 





DESIGN 

Improving learning at scale starts with committed leaders 
planning for scale from the outset. Ingredients necessary to 
do this are: 


LOCAL EDUCATION NEEDS; 

Interventions should be designed in response to local demand 
and should ensure the participation of end-users. 

COST-EFFECTIVE LEARNING; 

Cost structures affordable at scale should be incorporated in 
the design. 

FLEXIBLE ADAPTATION; 

Core elements of effective learning approaches should be 
identified and replicated across contexts while adapting the rest 
to local circumstances. 


(4) • ELEVATING TEACHERS; 

Community expertise should be leveraged to support and 
unburden teachers. 
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DELIVERY 

Attention to the operational realities of implementing 
or delivering at large scale is essential. This involves a 
combination of technical and political actions. Ingredients 
needed for this are: 

EDUCATION ALLIANCES; 

All actors need to work together to achieve o common goal. 

LEARNING CHAMPIONS AND LEADERS: 

As scaling guolity learning is o political and technical exercise, 
champions within and outside government and the classroom ore 
crucial. 




TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES; 

Context-appropriate technologies con accelerate education 
progress. 

WINDOWS OF OPPORTUNITY; 

Effective education approaches ore more likely to take root and 
spread when they align with country priorities. 

BETTER DATA; 

Data on learning and scaling play a central role by motivating 
informed action at the policy and practice levels. 




FINANCE 

How resources are allocated matters as much as absolute 
amounts. Ingredients needed for this are: 

FLEXIBLE EDUCATION FINANCING: 

Financing should be flexible, including to build core operational 
capacity. 

LONG-TERM EDUCATION FINANCING; 

Stable and predictable support is essential. 

“MIDDLE PHASE” FINANCING: 

Financing is reguired to bridge the critical stage between pilot 
and broad uptake. 


lO 



ENABLING ENVIRONMENT 

As critical as these three other aspects are, scaling does not 
happen in a vacuum. Largely guided by governments from 
national to local, the environment in which programs or 
policies operate plays a critical role in facilitating or impeding 
the scaling process. Ingredients needed for this are: 



SUPPORTIVE POLICY ENVIRONMENT; 

Government policy must safeguard every child's right to a 
guality education while remaining open to a diversity of ideas 
and actors to contribute to this common aim. 



A CULTURE OF R&D: 

Ensuring that more children learn reguires a strong ethos of 
experimentation, collecting learning data, and using it for 
continuous improvement. 


Scaling guality learning reguires a 
move to a new norm of inclusive and 
adaptive education ecosystems. This 
calls for education ecosystems that 
provide space for innovation and 
experimentation to thrive, and then 
actively help facilitate the spread of new 
ideas or approaches that most effectively 
improve learning. Governments play a 
pivotal role in this ecosystem. Not only 
is it their responsibility to deliver on 
every child's right to o guality education 
but they must also actively foster on 
environment where oil actors con 


effectively contribute their expertise— 
from households, to communities, to 
civil society organizations, to the private 
sector, and academia. These ecosystems 
must be inclusive and adoptive, 
leveraging oil assets these actors 
bring os well os ensuring that the most 
marginalized children ore reached. This 
is the best way to move forward based on 
evidence of what has successfully scaled 
to dote. Moreover, it is key to developing 
o nimble education ecosystem ready to 
adopt in o rapidly changing world to 
whatever the future holds. 
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We recommend the following five main actions to create inclusive and adaptive 
education ecosystems and ultimately help scale quality learning for millions of 
children and youth: 



DEVELOP 

A CULTURE OF R&D IN EDUCATION 

Leaders across all parts of the education ecosystem— from 
government to civil society to business— must embrace new 
approaches to solving problems at scale. Building o strong culture 
of research and development (R&D) within the education ecosystem 
is a key step. Governments should provide the policy space, funding, 
and infrastructure support necessary to try new approaches to 
persistent problems. Donors, civil society, governments, and business 
should work together to cultivate o cohort of Learning Leaders who 
hove the skills and attributes necessary for pushing forward o culture 
of R&D in education. 



SHARE 

NEW IDEAS THROUGH A NETWORK OF IDEA HUBS 

Leaders in governments, in partnership with civil society and the 
private sector, should establish Idea Hubs for identifying, adopting, 
and sharing effective approaches to improving learning and scaling 
them. The Idea Hubs should be nimble mechanisms that allow 
decision-makers to stay up to dote with rapidly changing innovations. 
Approaches led by all actors— government, educators, business, civil 
society— should be discussed. These hubs should be linked through o 
global network to allow for experiences and lessons shared between 
countries and among regional and global actors. 



ACTIVATE 

TALENT AND EXPERTISE OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

To scale guality learning in the developing world, including in the 
communities that ore hardest to reach, o creative injection of support 
and energy is needed. Teachers and other education personnel 
who ore on the front lines ore overburdened and reguire tangible 
assistance. For addressing tough education problems, expertise from 
diverse actors outside schools can be one important source of this 
support. From nonprofit workers and young graduates to business 
professionals and technology specialists, different types of expertise 
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con be strategically tapped to assist educators, elevate them in their 
roles, and help reach children who ore falling through the cracks. 
Governments, civil society, and the business community should 
launch bold All-In Gommunity initiatives, including through leveraging 
technology, to support teachers and other education personnel in 
their respective countries. 



FUND 

THE MIDDLE PHASE 

Leaders across oil ports of the education ecosystem— from government 
to civil society to business— must embrace new approaches to solving 
problems at scale. Building o strong culture of research and development 
(R&D) within the education ecosystem is o key step. Governments should 
provide the policy space, funding, and infrastructure support necessary 
to try new approaches to persistent problems. Donors, civil society, 
governments, and business should work together to cultivate o cohort 
of Learning Leaders who hove the skills and attributes necessary for 
pushing forward o culture of R&D in education. 



MEASURE AND LEARN 

WHAT WORKS THROUGH BETTER LEARNING 
AND SCALING DATA 

Government and donor agencies should strengthen notional 
student assessment systems, particularly in developing countries 
where data are sporadic and often of limited use. Data on student 
learning should start at the classroom level and be used by teachers 
and move up through notional level data on what children con 
know and do. In particular, new ways of helping teachers assess 
2L‘-century skills will be essential. This is in line with the Learning 
Metrics Task Force recommendation on learning data os o global 
good. The research community should improve data on scaling 
through o Real-time Scaling Lob. Such o forum would provide 
space to examine and document the process of scaling effective 
approaches to learning os they unfold, contributing to building o 
body of evidence on how to scale guality learning interventions. 


Ultimately, Millions Learning is the 
story of possibility— the story of how 
collectively the global community con 
seize this moment in time and scale 


guality education for oil the world’s 
children and young people, enabling 
them to reach their full potential and 
contribute to their societies. 
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Filipe's story: 

Brazil's new approach to schooling in the Amazon jungle 


Filipe is a teenager living in one of the 
thousands of small communities located 
along the rivers of the Amazon jungle in 
Brazil. His village has only 20 families, 
o total of 78 people. In 2015, Filipe and 
another teenager were the only two 
students in their community attending 
the 11th grade. A decade ago, he would 
hove been faced with two options upon 
reaching his high school years: move to 
Manaus, the capital city of Amazonas 
state, hundreds of miles away, which 
would take weeks to travel, or stop 
going to school. Instead, he commutes by 
boot along with 19 other students from 
surrounding villages to one of o thousand 
local government classrooms to receive 
lessons streamed live from o Medio 
Center teacher in Manaus. 

Medio Center has mode it possible for 
Filipe and 300,000 other students from 
2,300 villages across Amazonas, home 
to some of the most remote communities 
in Brazil, to continue their schooling. The 
innovative approach blending distance 
education and classroom instruction, 
developed and spearheaded by 
Amazonas State Secretariat of Education 
(SEDUC), is the key. It is transforming the 
educational experiences of young people 
in Brazil's Amazon region. 

In light of the new United Nations (UN) 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), 
which aim to achieve high-quality universal 


education for oil the world’s children 
and youth from early childhood through 
secondary school, nearly every country is 
grappling with how to reach every child 
and improve quality. To do this, many 
countries will need to adopt their current 
approaches. Brazil's Amazonas state is 
o refreshing example of on inclusive and 
adaptable education ecosystem that is 
harnessing creative ideas and leveraging 
partners expertise to deliver on every 
child's right to o quality education. 

Medio Genter grew from on 
entrepreneurial group of policymakers 
in SEDUG, who hod o vision to close the 
glaring gaps in secondary education in 
their remote villages. They hod witnessed 
the failure of traditional distance learning 
programs, which were unpopular 
among teachers and the organizations 
that represented them, and lacked 
the student participation essential for 
learning. Amazonas’ peripheral status 
and geographic isolation gave the 
policymakers more flexibility to experiment 
without being in the notional spotlight. 
Meanwhile, the federal government’s 
2009 low mandating high school 
education os o right for oil Brazilians to 
be fulfilled by the states by 2016 forced 
Amazonas state to find o solution to its 
very complex challenge of providing 
schooling and classes in oil disciplines to 
oil students scattered throughout the vast 
Amazon rainforest. 
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What ultimately mode it possible to 
transform the traditional notional 
approach to distance education into 
Medio Genter’s more locally relevant 
approach was the entrepreneurial and 
pioneering leaders within Amazonas state, 
former secretary of education Gedeoo 
Amorim and his successor Secretary 
Rossieli Soares do Silva, who focused their 
attention on local needs, constraints, and 
opportunities in education development. 
In the Medio Genter model, lectures ore 
broadcast via o bi-directional camera, 
allowing expert teachers in Manaus to 
not only lecture but also interact with 
students in hundreds of classrooms at the 
some time. Additionally, each classroom 
has o generalist, tutoring teacher who 
guides and supports students’ learning 
and handles classroom management and 
administrative functions. 

Along the way, officials from SEDUG 
worked with teachers and pedagogy 
experts in Brazil to develop o model that 
fundamentally refromed the relationship 
between teachers and technology— 
ultimately they designed it from the 
ground up with students and teachers 
in mind. Technology that would work 
in remote areas and be conducive to 
student learning was the goal, and to 
develop on infrastructure in such areas 
required collaboration with private 
sector partners, such os satellite service 
providers and studio operators. The state 
ministry also brought in Bain Gopitol, 
o private sector consulting firm, to help 
strengthen the management capacity 
and continue to improve SEDUG. As the 
program grew from one grade to o full 
three years of secondary school, they 
were able to use evidence and adopt its 
model, collecting data on how students 


and teachers responded to the lessons 
and the interactive technology. 

As interesting os the model itself has been 
its ability to scale. What started os on 
experiment for 10,000 students in the 10th 
grade in 2007 now reaches 23 percent 
of oil secondary school students enrolled 
outside of Manaus. It has also been adopted 
to seven other states across Brazil with 
remote communities delivering distance 
education from middle school through 
high school and adult education. The core 
components of the model ore suited to 
scaling in remote areas in Amazonas and 
Brazil, in that students do not need to travel 
for, centers need one generalist teacher 
rather than many specialists, and the 
technology is appropriate for the remote 
areas. Much of the expansion has been 
driven by demand from communities— o 
movement by rural populations to obtain 
high-quality education for their children. 
SEDUG was further strengthened and 
able to scale Medio Genter by inviting in 
diverse partners, including international 
organizations and the private sector, that 
hod o shared vision. 

Medio Genter illustrates the power of 
on inclusive and adoptive education 
ecosystem. Systems that ore spearheaded 
by leaders with o vision and ability to 
experiment, armed with evidence of 
effectiveness, enriched by civil society and 
private sector collaboration, and driven by 
student and teacher demand con address 
the learning crisis for children in even the 
remotest areas. 

Millions Learning takes a deep dive into 
just how this change is happening across 
the globe, by examining a diversity of 
cases such as Media Genter, where state 
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and non-state actors hove pioneered and, 
in partnership with a range of actors, 
scaled new approaches to education. 
Rather than focus on what works 
to improve student learning, or how 
access to primary school has spread, 
this report takes a look at some of the 
core ingredients behind scaling effective 
education approaches that improve 
students’ learning outcomes. 

We start by outlining the urgent need to 
accelerate progress in global education, 
detailing the massive gaps in access and 
learning— and how, at the current pace, 
the SDGs will be far from met. Next, 


we focus on scaling and how we define 
it as o range of pathways that expand 
and deepen effective approaches that 
lead to lasting improvements in people’s 
live. We also outline our methodology 
for selecting and analyzing the 14 cases 
we studied. From these cose studies 
and existing literature, we identify 14 
"core ingredients” for scaling learning 
interventions, organized into four main 
areas of how to design interventions with 
scalein mind, how to deliver and implement 
interventions, how finance ploys a role, 
and finally what characteristics of an 
enabling environment are necessary to 
foster scaling. 



Millions Learning takes a deep dive into just how this 
change is happening across the globe, by examining a 
diversity of cases such as Media Center, where state and 
non-state actors have pioneered and, in partnership with 
a range of actors, scaled new approaches to education. 
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ACCELERATED 
EDUCATION 
PROGRESS IS 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
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Accelerated education 
progress is urgently needed 


The combination of a new global 
education agendo that puts a premium 
on improving learning outcomes for 
all with the massive failure to do so at 
scale to dote provides on urgent and 
opportune moment to focus on scaling 
quality learning opportunities. Seizing 
that moment requires a recognition 


that delivering education is not done 
only by governments. Education is in 
fact on ecosystem, which includes many 
related and co-dependent actors, both 
within and outside the formal system. 
Scaling quality learning needs inclusive 
and adoptive education ecosystems os 
demonstrated so clearly in Amazonas. 


Global goals place a premium 
on learning for all 


In 2015, 193 countries adopted the SDGs, 
a new UN global agendo that aims to 
moke progress on everything from income 
inequality to climate change. Compared 
to their predecessors, the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs), the goals 
and targets contained in the SDGs ore 
broader, more ambitious, and more 
challenging. Goal 4, to “ensure inclusive 
and quality education for all and promote 
lifelong learning," exemplifies this when 
compared to the rather narrow focus of 
the education MDG to reach universal 
primary school enrollment. The goal 
driving the global education agendo from 
now to 2030 aims for universal education 
from pre-primary through secondary, with 
relevant and effective learning outcomes. 

While to some outside the global 
education community this might not seem 
like on ambitious goal, those who hove 
followed trends in education over the post 


few decades know that ensuring that 
oil children achieve sufficient learning 
levels is no easy task. In addition, the 
new goals focus on both mastering the 
basics, such os literacy and numeracy, 
os well os higher-order competencies, 
such os global citizenship. For decades, 
education systems hove been focused on 
expanding access to primary school, and 
indeed the spread of schooling around 
the globe over the post 150 years remains 
one of the most widely successful “going 
to scale" stories to dote (see Figure 1).' 
Unlike 50 years ago, today virtually every 
country in the world has a school system 
with parents expecting, and sometimes 
demanding, that it fulfill their children's 
right to on education.^ While enormous 
disparities still exist across and within 
countries, nine out of 10 children of 
primary-school age today ore in school 
around the world compared to five out of 
ten 50 years ago. 
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FIGURE 1. 

A scaling success story: 

The rapid spread of schooling in the post 200 years 
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Where education has failed: 

The scope and scale of challenges 


In low- and middle-income countries, there 
is a scaling model for enrolling children: 
build schools and make education free 
and compulsory. However, progress has 
been far less successful on enrolling 
early, learning well, and completing 
secondary school, and there is a “100- 
year gap” between educational outcomes 
in developed and developing countries— 
both today and into the future.^ 

This 100-year gap can be seen clearly by 
today's low levels of learning in developing 
countries. Despite the large increases 
in children enrolling in school, research 
estimates that more than one-third of 
children around the world lack basic 
reading and mathematics skills— including 
130 million children who are in school (see 
Figure 2 ).'^ For some countries, the situation 
is staggering. In 2008 in Mali, depending 
on their language and region, 83 to 94 
percent of second graders could not read a 
single word.^ In India, less than half of rural 
fifth graders could read a second-grade 
text in 2014, and just 26 percent could do 
division.* In Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda 
in 2013, only one-third of third graders were 
at or above second-grade level literacy 
and numeracy skills.* The picture into the 
future is grim as well. Despite limited data, 
it has been estimated it could take more 
than 100 years for students in developing 
countries just to reach today's average 
level in developed regions when it comes 
to science— and they might never close the 
gap in math.® 

Another aspect of the global education 
goal that will be hard to achieve is 


every child completing school from early 
childhood through the end of secondary 
school. The world's poorest countries are 
still 100 years behind in terms of schooling 
completion. In 2010, South Asian and 
African adults just reached average 
schooling levels of early 1900s Europeans 
and North Americans.* Enrollment in 
pre-primary school has increased 64 
percent since 1999 across the world, 
but still less than 50 percent of children 
attend a pre-primary education program 
in most countries and few guality early 
childhood development programs exist 
for the youngest children."** In general, the 
poorest and most marginalized children 
are not benefiting from early childhood 
interventions.'^ 

On the other end of the spectrum, 
secondary education remains a 
huge challenge as well. According to 
projections from the Wittgenstein Centre 
for Demography and Global Human 
Capital, it will be decades until all youth 
have completed secondary education. By 
2035, five years past the deadline for the 
SDGs, only 63 percent of the world's 20- 
to 24-year-olds will have completed upper 
secondary school. To reach 100 percent, 
progress would need to be three times 


There is a “lOO-year gap” 
between educational outcomes 
in developed and developing 
countries— both today and into 
the future. 
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The learning crisis: 

38% of children not learning basic literacy and numeracy 


400 million 

children complete four years 
of school and learn the basics. 



Source; EFA Global Monitoring Report (2013-14) 


130 million 

children complete four years 
of school without learning 
the basics. 


120 million 

children do not complete 
four years of school. 
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Reaching universal secondary education: 

Projected gap^ 
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as fast as current rates (see Figure 3). 
The challenge is concentrated in lagging 
regions. In Africa, for example, only 39 
percent of youth will have completed 
secondary school if the current trajectory 
continues. Again, it is those who are most 
marginalized who ore falling behind. 

In addition to the 100-year gap between 
developed and developing regions, it is clear 
that it is the most marginalized populations 
within countries that are struggling. 
Massive ineguality exists in many countries 
between the richest and poorest, between 
boys and girls, and between urban and 
rural children. In Nigeria, for example, 71 
percent of the poorest children are out of 
school versus only 2 percent of the richest 
children, and 40 percent of rural children 
are out of school versus 9 percent of urban 
children.'^ Countries around the world, 
high-, middle-, and low-income alike, ore 
facing these ineguolities. 

These challenges ore further complicated 
by the fact that we often lock systematic 
data on learning that can be regularly 
used by educators and policymakers at 
a classroom or national level, referred to 
by the global Learning Metrics Task Force 
os "the global data gap” on learning 
outcomes.'^ A recent study by the Global 
Partnership for Education estimated 
that of the 60 poorest countries in the 

These challenges are further 
complicated by the fact that 
we often lack systematic 
data on learning that can be 
regularly used by educators 
and policymakers at a 
classroom or national level. 


world, only two hod the basic elements in 
place for a student learning assessment 
system.''^ Across the developing world, 
most countries administer annual national 
exams at the end of a schooling cycle. 
The exams freguently focus on o subset of 
academic subjects and ore of limited use 
for real-time adjustments to policy and 
practice. In addition, countries freguently 
make use of o variety of assessment tools 
or programs that ore housed outside the 
country and provide snapshots on specific 
aspects of children's learning, usually 
literacy and numeracy. These programs, 
such as the Programme for the Analysis 
of Education Systems (PASEC), which 
is administered across Francophone 
Africa every three years, or the Program 
for International Student Assessment 
(PISA), which is administered by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development every three years, or 
Boston College’s Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMMS) 
assessment for math, con be useful 
exercises for countries and importantly 
contribute to a global picture on children's 
learning levels. Flowever, they are no 
replacement for a well-developed student 
learning assessment system that is run by 
countries themselves and gives regular 
feedback on how students are progressing 
that can be used by educators and 
policymakers to inform what changes are 
needed in policy and practice. 

Financing education is an additional 
challenge in achieving the SDGs. 
UNESCC estimates that meeting the 
goal of ensuring that all children acquire 
quality education from pre-primary 
through secondary school will require 
an additional $39 billion annually.'^ 
Colleagues at the Center for Universal 
Education (CUE) at Brookings have found 
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that while domestic government spending 
is increasing and is the largest source of 
education finance, it remains far short of 
the amount needed. In addition, declining 
aid to education over recent years and the 
fragmentation between different funders 
will make it difficult to close the funding 
gaps and reach marginalized populations. 
They recommend better coordination 
among donors, an eye toward results 
and enhanced effectiveness of spending. 


and greater resources across traditional 
actors, including harnessing new and 
innovative forms of finance.'^ The 
International Commission on Financing 
Global Education Gpportunity, which was 
established in November 2015, is tackling 
how to meet the needs of all the world’s 
children by bringing together critical 
research to address the continuing barrier 
of lack of sufficient and effective financing 
for education.'^ 


Why focus on learning? 


Globally, the focus on access to primary 
school has led to incredible gains. But 
increasingly data show that it is the 
learning that occurs in schools, which 
drives many of the social and economic 
benefits, including healthy children, 
prosperous economies, and a strong 
workforce. Scaling education programs 
that improve both access and learning 
at the rate primary schooling access has 
grown will hove tremendous impacts on 
societies and economies. 

Early childhood programs lay the 
foundations for further development in 
primary school, secondary school, and 
beyond, largely with a focus on what ore 
frequently called 2b‘-century skills. This 
includes teamwork and cooperation, 
communication, problem solving, self- 
control, and perseverance. In the words 
of Nobel Prize-winning economist James 
Fleckman, "skill begets skill . . . learning 


begets learning.”'® These 2b'-century skills 
lead to higher academic achievement 
including literacy and numeracy in primary 
and secondary school, higher wages, 
and lower levels of crime.'"’ Perhaps this 
is why early childhood development 
programs have such high returns, by some 
estimations $8 for every $1 invested. 

Beyond individual returns, evidence 
abounds that the skills learned in school 
hove a profound impact on economies 
and societies. While studies in many 
countries have shown that completing 
more years of school increases people’s 
wages and improves health outcomes,^' 
education economists Eric Flanushek and 
Ludger Woessmann hove recently found 
that differences in skills— not schooling 
levels— explain differences in economic 
growth across countries. For instance, 
by comparing learning outcomes with 
economic growth, their work helps to 
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Scaling education programs that improve both access and 
learning at the rate primary schooling access has grown 
will have tremendous impacts on societies and economies. 
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explain why Latin America and East Asia 
could have similarly high levels of school 
completion yet drastically different levels 
of economic growth from 1960 to 2000. 
It was the high level of skills, measured 
by moth and science assessments rather 
than years of schooling, that contributed 
to East Asia’s rapid economic expansion, 
while Latin America’s comparatively lower 
levels of learning contributed to stunted 
growth. In fact, the authors estimate that 
if all countries possessed the cognitive 
skill level of Einland, often o top scorer 
on international exams, global economic 
growth could be 8.5 to 13.8 percent 
higher.22 

Learning the right balance of academic 
and 2b*-century skills is increasingly 
important for success in the labor market 
today and into the future. Employer 
surveys, labor market analyses, and 
academic studies all find that across 
the board there is a significant skills 
gap between the capabilities of youth 
and the needs of the labor market, and 
improvements to technology will only 
widen this gap. Using data from the 
United States, economists David H. Autor, 
Erank Levy, and Richard Murnane found 
that over time, the share of jobs reguiring 
“routine" skills in the labor market has 
fallen over the past half century. Those 
reguiring analytical and interpersonal 
skills, however, have grown rapidly.^^ 
World Bank research confirms this finding 
globally using data from 30 developing 
countries.^^ The future workforce will 
need to be eguipped with a robust skill 
set, including literacy and numeracy plus 
communication, collaboration, and critical 
thinking skills, to contribute to the economy 
and lead prosperous lives, meaning there 


is on urgent need for strong education 
systems to close the global skills gap. 

Egually important as economic benefits, 
improved levels of education and learning 
can have great impacts on health and 
the environment. Eor example, research 
has shown that half of the decline in child 
mortality globally between 1970 and 
2009 is due to mothers having higher 
levels of education. Educated parents 
are more likely to be healthy themselves 
and also have well-nourished children, 
to get them vaccinated, and send them 
school.^* Additionally, educated mothers 
have fewer children, which in the long 
run can significantly slow population 
growth and improve environmental 
sustainability.^^ Research has also shown 
that communities with higher levels of 
education are more resilient in the face 
of natural disasters.^® 

In the future, the benefits that education 
can bring to both individuals and 
societies will only become more and more 
vital. Global population growth, coupled 
with o demographic shift that will see an 
increasing share of the workforce come 
from developing regions, calls for more 
and better education for children and 
youth, particularly in sub-Saharon Africa 
and South Asia. Ropulation growth and 
urbanization will pose new challenges to 
the environment and health, and young 
people will need a host of skills, including 
digital literacy and critical thinking to 
navigate an increasingly connected 
world. These shifts call for a deeper 
understanding and greater attention 
to the drivers behind scaling guality 
learning opportunities to reach every 
child in the world. 
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SCALING SO 
MILLIONS LEARN 

Defining a global priority 
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Scaling so millions learn: 

Defining a global priority 


A crucial question for the global 
education community, especially since 
the adoption of the SDGs, is how to 
ensure that more children hove access 
to high-quality learning experiences that 
lead to lasting improvements in their 
lives. This is the focus of Millions Learning. 
Our central question is where and how 
quality education for children and youth 
has scaled in low- and middle-income 
countries. We seek to better understand 
the process behind how effective 
approaches to improving children’s 
learning hove scaled. Our interest in 
scaling is not focused on expanding 
brands or fixed models, but rather the 
process behind spreading the essential 
principles of effective teaching and 
learning models, which con be adopted in 
different contexts. While the term quality 
education con encompass o wide range 
of experiences and outcomes, we refer 
to the term in this report os improving 
learning outcomes across o diversity 
of competencies, o critical, although 
not comprehensive, aspect of quality 
education. 

Millions Learning seeks to contribute to 
education's scaling story. Our insights 


ore informed by on in-depth literature 
review and by careful study of 14 coses 
(see Annex 2) that have, along different 
pathways and to differing degrees, 
successfully scaled approaches that 
improve children's learning experiences 
and outcomes. Ultimately we find 
that inclusive and adoptive education 
ecosystems ore essential for effective 
approaches to go to scale. The goal 
of Millions Learning is to catalyze o 
discussion, based on new evidence and 
insight, around what needs to be done 
to scale quality education more quickly 
across the developing world. 

While the term quality 
education can encompass a 
wide range of experiences and 
outcomes, we refer to the term 
in this report as improving 
learning outcomes across a 
diversity of competencies, 
a critical, although not 
comprehensive, aspect of 
quality education. 



Our central question is where and how quality education 
for children and youth has scaled in low- and middle- 
income countries. 
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A focus on scaling 


Our entry point is effective approaches 
or innovations to improving children’s 
learning, whether led by government 
or nongovernmental actors, and how 
these approaches spread and ore token 
up across the education ecosystem. 
We focus on the action of scaling. 
How do approaches that hove been 
demonstrably effective in improving 
children's learning become increasingly 
token up, ultimately leading to actors 
across the system changing their 
policies or practices? In this way we 
ore interested in the process by which 
effective practices or innovations hove 
lasting influence on education ecosystems 
that support children's and youth's learning. 

Here we focus on the education 
ecosystem, meaning the brood 
constellation of government, civil society, 
and private sector actors that are oil 
engaged in educating children and 
youth in o particular country or context. 
Within this constellation there invariably 
is o mix of formal and nonformal 
learning opportunities for children 
and youth, although frequently not oil 


ore strategically connected.^'’ In this 
ecosystem of actors, it is ultimately the 
government that bears the responsibility 
of ensuring that oil children, especially 
those with little opportunity or resources, 
con exercise their right to o quality 
education. 

This focus on the process of scaling 
complements ongoing work on ot- 
scole education reforms, for example, 
the Overseas Development Institute’s 
Development Progress initiative, the 
World Bank’s Systems Approach for 
Better Education Results (SABER), and the 
Organisation for Economic Oo-operotion 
and Development’s Strong Performers 
and Successful Reformers in Education 
series.^° Oleorly, these perspectives 
of scaling and ot-scole reforms have 
important intersections. However, we do 
not seek to duplicate the important work 
on ot-scole education reform and hence 
have concentrated on the process by 
which effective interventions grow and 
expand in on effort to odd to existing 
research on improving learning for oil 
children. 


Addressing an evidence gap 


Eortunotely, the education community 
has been studying effective approaches 
for improving children's learning for 
some time. Eor example, John Hattie, o 
widely cited education researcher, has 
called on the education community to 
“stop ignoring what we know and scale 
up success.’’^' Hattie, along with other 
researchers such os Katharine Oonn 


and Patrick McEwon, has reviewed 
numerous studies to identify effective 
approaches to improving student 
learning. Across the developed and 
developing world, these various meto- 
onolyses hove demonstrated o number 
of similarities, such os the importance of 
student-centered interventions that focus 
on teaching and learning. While there 
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is undoubtedly a need to continue to 
explore what works to improve learning 
across different skills, ages, and contexts, 
an egually pressing need is to scale 
effective approaches that have been 
shown to make a difference. 

Where evidence on scaling and 
education does exist, it is freguently on 
expanding access to school and not 
on improving learning outcomes. This 
may be because across developing 
countries, one of the greatest scaling 
stories has been of expanding access 
to education, particularly at the primary 
level. Government policies, innovative 
programs, and foreign aid support have 
all played a role in helping get millions 
more children into school. Most recently 
global efforts have coalesced around 
this as it has been the central focus of 
the UN’s past Millennium Development 
Goals. Additionally, the education 
literature for developing countries that is 
focused on improving learning primarily 
examines guestions of what works and 
not how to scale what works.^^ Reviewing 
the evidence related to Africa, Professor 
Martial Dembele, Professor Joel Samoff, 
and Ambassador E. Molapi Sebatane 
stated that “accessible systematic 
empirical research on scaling up 
promising education initiatives in Africa 
is unfortunately guite limited."^'’' 

In the research on international 
development outside of education, 
there is a growing evidence base on 
the process of scaling. This includes the 
publication Getting to Scale: How to 
Bring Development Solutions to Millions 
of Poor People and other ongoing work 
by Brookings Institution colleagues, 
ExpandNet, Management Systems 
International, and others.^^ Unfortunately, 


We seek to build on the 
emerging body of evidence on 
how to scale not only children’s 
access to education but also 
access to an education that 
helps them learn the skills they 
need to be successful in life. 

education is not well covered in this 
scaling literature. One review of existing 
studies on international development 
and scaling found that only 16 of 158 
included a focus on education.^* 

blow to scale education that delivers 
guality learning experiences and 
outcomes for children is an abiding 
concern for governments and civil society 
groups. Questions of what policies are 
effective, how to allocate resources, and 
what special programs merit long-term 
investment are being debated in the 
halls of ministries of education across the 
developing world. But how to support 
government or nongovernmental actors 
to scale effective approaches to learning 
is also a concern for the international 
development actors that support them. 
Eor example, a 2013 survey of 36 bilateral, 
multilateral, foundation, and corporate 
investors in global education identified 
going to scale as the biggest challenge 
they face in supporting developing 
countries to improve learning outcomes. 

In a review of international development 
projects, a mean duration of external 
assistance of less than two years virtually 
guarantees that they have not achieved 
results at scale and that they will not.^® 
As Professor Arntraud Elartmann and 
nonresident senior fellow at Brookings 
Johannes E. Linn state in their review of 
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scaling in international development, “the 
focus on innovation is endemic in the aid 
industry and the development business, 
usually to the detriment of an adeguate 
focus on learning and especially scaling 

”39 

up. 

Elence, Millions Learning seeks to better 
understand education's scaling story. 
We seek to build on the emerging body 
of evidence on how to scale not only 
children’s access to education but also 


Defining scaling 

Eow scaling is defined influences how 
policymakers develop scaling strategies, 
how programs and policies are designed 
and implemented, how donors fund 
these interventions, and how researchers 
study the problem. There is not a single 
accepted definition of scaling that is used 
acrosssectorsand actors. Rather, theterm 
“scaling” has been used throughout the 
international development literature in 
many different ways, describing a variety 
of processes— expansion, replication, 
spread, explosion— and outcomes, 
such as expanding to new countries or 
institutionalizing practices. Building off 
definitions in the scaling literature, we use 
the term “scaling” to represent a range 
of pathways that expand and deepen 
effective approaches that lead to lasting 
improvements in people’s lives.^° These 
approaches may consist of a policy, 
program, practice, or idea. Borrowing 
from the influential work of Gynthia 
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access to an education that helps them 
learn the skills they need to be successful 
in life. In this effort, we have been inspired 
by the scaling stories from other sectors, 
such as health with the Genter for 
Global Development’s seminal reports. 
Millions Saved, and agriculture with 
the International Eood Policy Research 
Institute’s sister publication. Millions Fed. 
These reports have contributed to their 
respective sector’s scaling story and 
been used to inform policy and practice. 


Goburn, professor at Northwestern 
University, what is important is that 
the act of “scaling” is about expanding 
coverage while simultaneously ensuring 
the depth of change necessary to 
support and sustain a lasting educational 
improvement.^' 

We have found it useful to think in 
terms of four different pathways for 
scaling, described in Box 1. Whether 
it is governments, civil society, or the 
private sector that is engaged in scaling 
effective approaches, certain pathways 
are taken depending on the goals of 
the intervention, political environment, 
resource constraints, and capabilities 
of the actors involved. While there are 
multiple pathways to scale, these are not 
mutually exclusive. One or more of these 
pathways can, and depending on the 
context, most likely should, be pursued at 
the same time. 


We use the term “scaling” to represent a range of 
pathways that expand and deepen effective approaches 
that lead to lasting improvements in people’s lives. 


FIGURE 4. 


Pathways to scale 
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Box 1. Pathways for scaling effective approaches'^^ 


HORIZONTAL SCALING: More people and places 

Pertains to breadth of coverage of an intervention, the expansion from one 
geographic area to another to reach more people and communities. The Zambian 
government, for example, piloted an approach to teacher development in one 
district, and today it has been expanded across all 10 provinces of the country. 
Sesame Workshop, started in the United States in 1969 with the goal of preparing 
children for school by combining entertainment with education. Today, Sesame 
Street reaches millions of children in more than 150 countries around the world. 

VERTICAL SCALING: Policy adoption 

Pertains to initiatives moving from local to nationwide engagement. The 
nongovernmental organization (NGO) Educate! is an example. It started as 
a school-based initiative in 2009, building a skills-based teaching approach 
and curricula on entrepreneurship, leadership, and workforce readiness 
skills across five districts in Uganda, targeting secondary schools. In 2012, 
after close collaboration with Educate!, the Ministry of Education in Uganda 

I incorporated this effective approach into national policy by rolling out a skills- 

based curriculum for the secondary school entrepreneurship subject. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SCALING: Strengthening capacity 

Pertains to increasing organizational strength to improve effectiveness, 
efficiency, and sustainability of activities. This can also include the involvement 
of other institutions or the creation of a new entity. An example is Aflatoun 
International spinning off Child and Youth Finance International to create a 
broader global social movement to strengthen the financial capabilities of 
children and youth. The idea behind this global network is to pool resources 
and strengthen existing efforts of individual entities committed to financial 
inclusion and economic citizenship education for children and youth worldwide. 

FUNCTIONAL SCALING: More activities 

Pertains to the expansion of the type of activities or areas of engagement. The 
NGO BRAC started in Bangladesh in 1972 as a small rehabilitation project to 
help refugees returning from the country’s liberation war. Over time, the NGO 
has expanded its work to include health interventions, nonformal and formal 
education, and microfinance, among other areas of community development. 
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PURSUING MULTIPLE PATHWAYS 


As discussed, these pathways often happen in combination. For example, 
in 2012, Discovery Learning Alliance (DLA), a nonprofit organization using 
media to improve student learning and teacher effectiveness, had established 
“learning centers” in almost 500 schools in 16 countries. In 2015-2016, 
in a public private partnership with Discovery Communications and U.K. 
Department for International Development (DflD)’s Girls’ Education Challenge 
(organizational), DLA expanded to 1,000 additional schools across new regions 
of Ghana, Kenya, and Nigeria (horizontal). In addition, DLA produced popular 
magazine-style talk shows in all three countries, which are changing attitudes 
and practices around girls’ education (functional). 


Methods guiding Millions Learning 


To help answer our central question 
of where and how quality learning 
for children and youth has scaled in 
low- and middle-income countries, 
we have conducted primary and 
secondary research. We have focused 
on education for children and youth, 
particularly early childhood through 
secondary education. Our analysis 
has looked at student learning across 
multiple competencies and relied on 
data from existing learning assessment 
tools to demonstrate improvements. Box 
2 provides a detailed summary of the 
scope of the project. 

Using a case study method, we 
conducted in-depth analysis of 14 cases 
where quality learning for children has 
been scaled to varying degrees. Out of 
more than 100 potential cases reviewed, 
cases were selected that demonstrated 
a measurable improvement of learning 


to differing degrees in a low- or middle- 
income country across a diversity of 
contexts and levels (see Annex 1 for 
complete selection criteria). We have 
endeavored to bring to light local, less 
well-known cases, as well as better- 
documented cases. The cases are not 
meant to represent the best models 
or approaches to improving learning; 
in fact, some of the approaches are 
being debated. Rather, we selected 
these cases to examine their scaling 
experience, which often included 
an interesting story to tell— some 
contentious issue addressed, some bold 
course correction made in the process 
of expanding, a new angle or aspect 
that has yet to be explored. This was all 
balanced against the desire to identify 
a range of scaling pathways and types 
of interventions from early childhood to 
secondary programs, as well as diversity 
in geography and populations reached. 
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Case study overview 


TEACH FOR ALL 


WORLDREADER 


69 countries, starting in Ghana 
Literacy in primary and secondary school 

Over 5.6 million people to date & 1.1 million people 
reading digital books per month 

SISTEMA DE APRENDIZAJE TUTORIAL (SAT) 


Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua 
Alternative secondary school program 

300,000 students to date 


EDUCATE! 

Rwanda, Uganda 

Secondary education. Entrepreneurial 
development. Teacher training 

120,000 students in 350 partner schools, 
or 12% of Ugandan secondary schools 

SESAME WORKSHOP, SESAME STREET 

More than 150 countries, starting 
in the United States 

Early childhood development. Cognitive 
development. Early grade reading & mathematics 

Approximately 156 million children 

FUNDACION ESCUELA NUEVA 


16 countries, starting in Colombia 

Alternative primary and lower secondary school program 

Over 5 million students 


AMAZONAS STATE GOVERNMENT’S MEDIA CENTER 

Amazonas State, Brazil 

Formal secondary school distance learning program 

300,000 students, 2,200 tutoring teachers, 

& 60 lecturing teachers to date 
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Alternative pathways to teaching in early childhood, 
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1.1 million students & 52,323 teachers and alumni to date 
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Jordan (all 12 governorates) 
Financial literacy. Work readiness. Entrepreneurial 
development in secondary schools 

1.2 million students & over 23,000 volunteers to date 

ROOM TO READ, LITERACY PROGRAM 

Bangladesh, Cambodia, India, Laos, Nepal, South Africa, 
Sri Lanka, Tanzania, Vietnam, Zambia 
Early grade reading. Teacher training 

110,000 students and 2,000 teachers (Literacy Program 
specifically) & lO million students (Room to Read overall) to date 

AFLATOUN INTERNATIONAL 

116 countries, starting in India 
Entrepreneurial development. Social and financial 
education in early childhood, primary, and secondary schools 

Almost 4 million students & 34,000 teachers, 
facilitators, and peer educators each year 

BRAC, NON-FORMAL PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
Philippines, South Sudan 
Alternative primary school program 

^70,000 students in Bangladesh & over 900,000 
students in other four NFPE countries each year 


PRATHAM, READ INDIA 

India (across 23 states) 
Remedial education in primary schools 

0v^^350,000 students directly in rural areas from 2014-2015 & 
over 6 nnilli^n students indirectly via state or district government partnerships 

BRIDGE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMIES 


Zambia (all 10 provinces) 

Teaching training in primary and secondary schools 

1.8 million students & 46,000 teachers to date 


Kenya, Nigeria, Uganda 
Early childhood development. Primary (low-cost private school) 

Over 100,000 students & 8,000 teachers to date 
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Box 2. Defining the scope of the study 



LEARNING: 

Learning is defined as a process whereby people develop a range of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that ultimately enrich their lives."*^ Learning can be measured 
across multiple competencies, including literacy, numeracy, science, social and 
emotional learning, and critical thinking. We are guided by the global Learning 
Metrics Task Force, which has engaged a broad range of policymakers, academics, 
and other actors on the topic of what competencies are important for all children 
and youth. The task force identifies seven domains of learning as particularly 
relevant, as seen in Figure 6 below.'*^ As such, learning can take place in diverse 
settings and circumstances and is not limited to academic institutions. We rely on 
international, regional, or national assessments; household surveys; evaluations; 
or other methods that are clearly defined to demonstrate progress in learning; or 
strong indication of improvements in learning, along with proxy indicators, such 
as decreases in dropout rates and increases in progression rates. 


Figure 6. Learning Metrics Task Force: 
Seven domains of learning 



Source: Learning Metrics Task Force 

EDUCATION INTERVENTIONS: 

While many factors, such as improved nutrition, contribute to children’s 
learning, we have focused on examining education interventions. These can 
be programs or policies that take place in formal or nonformal settings where 
intentional learning occurs. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH: 


We have focused broadly on children and youth. We have not used a strict 
age criterion in the study but three main educational levels instead, using the 
internationally accepted definitions of the following: 

• EARLY CHILDHOOD: Approximate age range is zero to 8. Birth through 
school entry, including early childhood education or pre-primary. 

• PRIMARY EDUCATION: Approximate age range is 5 to 15. Includes formal 
primary school and nonformal programs, such as accelerated learning. 

• SECONDARY EDUCATION: Approximate age range is 10 to 19. Includes 
formal lower and upper secondary and nonformal education, such as 
vocational training and second-chance learning programs.'’*^ 

LOW- AND MIDDLE-INCOME COUNTRIES: 

For our purposes, we are focusing on lower, low-middle, or upper-middle income 
countries as defined by the World Bank, which classifies economies based on gross 
national income (GNI) per capita.^^ Within this country context, we are particularly 
interested in marginalized groups, such as children and youth living in extreme poverty, 
crisis-affected areas, girls from rural areas, children and young people with disabilities, 
and ethnic minorities, where access to quality learning has been particularly limited. 


To examine the cases, we analyzed data 
from a mix of desk-based research, in- 
depth interviews, and field visits. We also 
surveyed various literatures on scaling, 
including literature on international 
development and scaling, implementation 
science, product development, behavioral 
economics and psychology, and design 
thinking. We have been generously guided 
by an International Advisory Panel, made 
up of experts who represent government, 
philanthropy, business, nonprofits, 
and academia, including from sectors 
outside of education, such as technology 
and health (see front cover interior for 
complete list of advisors and affiliations). 


We have also greatly benefited from 
extensive consultations, through a 
series of roundtables, with practitioners, 
policymakers, funders, educators, 
academics, and business leaders. 

In addition to the 14 cases where we 
conducted an in-depth review, we drew 
from other cases that illustrate specific 
findings in the report. These included: 
Camfed, Discovery Learning Alliance, 
M-PESA, Naandi Foundation, Punjab 
Education Sector Reform Program, Rapid 
Results Institute, Rocketship Education, 
RTI International, Schools of Tomorrow, 
and STIR Education. 
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How has scaling happened? 
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Findings: 

How has scaling happened? 


Millions Learning finds that scaling children’s 
access to quality education is possible- 
even in some of the most marginalized 
communities. From the slums of New Delhi 
to the rainforest in Brazil, transformational 
change in learning is happening in many 
places around the world. 

Inclusive and adaptive education ecosystems 
that allow space for new approaches and 
adopt policies or practices to take up 
approaches that are effective are central 
to this transformational change. Scaling 


quality learning requires governments, 
along with civil society, business, and other 
actors, to pivot and adapt and come up 
with creative solutions to roadblocks. More 
frequently than not, it also requires these 
education actors to work together. 

How did the 14 cases examined do it, and 
what can we learn from them? What follows 
is the education scaling story that these 
cases reveal and the contributions they 
make to the existing body of evidence on 
scaling in international development. 


Scaling success from the margins 


We examined cases that for the most part 
began at the margins— in some instances 
under the radar— rather than large-scale 
reforms inside mainstream education 
systems. Often, because of choices mode 
earlier, it can be more difficult to reform 
an existing system than to scale from 
scratch. One reason for the difficulty of 
tackling at-scale education reform could 
be that when it comes to education, we 
are talking about addressing on already 
“at-scale” problem such as poor learning 
outcomes.^^ 

Therefore, perhaps it is not surprising that 
where we do see more radical overhauls to 
how to improve learning, they often occur 
in new, chaotic spaces where innovations 


can flourish. We found that more often 
than not, the effective new approaches 
started on the margins before the idea 
spread and was taken up more broadly. 
What constituted the margins varied by 
case. For some it was a flexible central 
government giving freedom to its officials 
within a district to try a new approach. 
For others it was a community movement 
that developed new ways of reaching 
marginalized children who had limited 
educational options. 

This notion of moving from the periphery 
to the center is one that has long been 
found in theories of scaling innovation. 
Everett Rogers, a sociologist who is 
recognized as the father of diffusion of 
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Perhaps it is not surprising that 
where we do see more radical 
overhauls to how to improve 
learning, they often occur in 
new, chaotic spaces where 
innovations can flourish. 

innovation theory, described it in 1962 
as “the process in which an innovation is 
communicated though certain channels 
over time among the members of a social 
system.”'*® Hartmann and Linn explain 
the relevance of Rogers’ model to the 
discussion of scaling by noting that it 
“highlights key attributes that facilitate 
successful application and expansion of 
innovative ideas and techniques.”'*'*’ The 
journalist Malcolm Gladwell popularized 
this concept in his 2002 bestseller 


The Tipping Point as the moment when 
there is critical mass acceptance of 
an idea or intervention. Other authors 
provide further insight into this notion of 
moving from the margins to the center. 
For example, author Simon Sinek, in 
describing how great leaders inspire 
action, discusses the law of diffusion of 
innovation and the adoption curve for a 
product, service, or idea. He focuses on 
the 13.5 percent of the population who 
ore the “early adopters” os being critical 
to achieving moss-market success. 
Author Geoffrey Moore describes the 
moment of securing the 13.5 percent of 
early adopters os “crossing the chasm. 
One useful framework, developed by 
Nesto, o UK-bosed international NGO, 
illustrates the pathway along which on 
innovation con move from the periphery 
to the center. 


Box 3. Lesson Study, Zambia 

Lesson Study is a Japanese-originated practice of peer-to-peer 
collaborative learning, whereby primary and secondary teachers share 
knowledge and skills to improve teaching through planning, demonstrating, 
and assessing lessons. Lesson Study has spread to more than 50 countries. 
The government of Zambia, in partnership with the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency, started Lesson Study in 2005. The approach aims to 
strengthen school systems by encouraging teamwork among teachers and 
improving the supervision of school managers. Lesson Study has reached 
1.8 million students and 46,000 teachers in all lO Zambian provinces to 
date. Internal and external evaluations demonstrate that with Lesson 
Study, Zambian students have more opportunities to conduct hands-on 
activities and develop critical thinking, presentation, and teamwork skills. 
Furthermore, teachers switched from traditional chalk and talk methods 
to an inquiry approach, allowing for students’ learning to transform from 
instructed study to creative thinking. 
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Idea adoption and delivery innovation: 
Two strategies for scaling quality 
learning from the margins 


Scaling quality learning from the margins 
has occurred along two primary pathways 
within developing countries: by spreading 
new approaches across on education 
ecosystem and by innovating in education 
delivery for marginalized communities. 
With the former, idea adoption, 
effective new approaches to improving 
components of the teaching and learning 
process— from curriculum, to materials, 
to teacher development— have spread 
across education ecosystems and been 
adopted by different actors. Lesson Study 
is an example where the government of 
Zambia, in partnership with the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA), adapted a Japanese-originated 
practice of peer-to-peer, collaborative 
learning for teachers to the Zambian 


context. With the latter, delivery innovation, 
new education delivery approaches for 
the most marginalized communities have 
been developed and grown within and 
across countries. An example is Sistema 
de Aprendizaje Tutorial (SAT) in Honduras, 
o specifically tailored and targeted 
alternative secondary education program 
that is delivered by an NGO, with support 
from the national government, to meet the 
education needs and realities of rural youth. 

Looking across the range of programs 
and policies discussed, some common 
patterns and themes emerge. These are 
the core ingredients that have enabled 
the scaling of quality learning in the 14 
cases and that are supported across the 
broader scaling literature. 


Box 4. Sistema de Aprendizaje Tutorial 

Sistema de Aprendizaje Tutorial (Tutorial Learning System), or SAT, is an 
alternative secondary education program for rural youth in Latin America. 
The program’s trained teachers, or tutors, utilize a “learn by doing” 
methodology to promote rural education and community development in 
marginalized communities. SAT integrates relevant theory and practice 
into teaching methods, such as learning mathematics and science in the 
context of agricultural innovation. The Colombian NGO Foundation for the 
Application and Teaching of the Science (FUNDAEC) developed SAT in the 
late 1970s. Today, it is implemented in Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Brazil, and Ecuador (Guatemala also hosted an SAT program until 2005) 
and has reached an estimated 300,000 students to date. SAT is accredited 
and recognized by governments in Colombia and Honduras, and as a result, 
graduates can continue on to college or get Jobs that require secondary 
degrees. A number of peer-reviewed studies indicate that SAT in Honduras 
improves learning outcomes, women’s empowerment, and civic responsibility. 
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Scaling learning: 14 core ingredients 

We have identified 14 core ingredients that are organized around four main areas: 



DESIGN 

Improving learning at scale starts with committed leaders 
planning for scale from the outset. 



DELIVERY 

As important as design is, attention to the operational realities 
of implementing or delivering at large-scale is essential. This 
involves a combination of technical and political actions. 



FINANCE 

While resources certainly matter when it comes to scaling, what 
matters is often as much about how they are allocated as about 
absolute amounts. 



ENABLING ENVIRONMENT 

As critical as these three other aspects are, scaling does not 
happen in a vacuum. Largely guided by governments from 
national to local, the ecosystem in which programs or policies 
operate plays o critical role in facilitating or impeding the scaling 
process. 


The right combination of ingredients 
depends on the context. Clearly, no one- 
size-fits-all model or blueprint to scale 
can be replicated across countries. 
Reviews of scaling education in Africa 
found that context often explained 
why scaling of a reform succeeded or 
failed in a given setting and resulted in 
just the opposite outcome in another.^' 


Similarly, Linn finds that the most 
important drivers of scaling are the 
specific organizations and political 
economy considerations facilitating or 
impeding the scaling process.^^ Indeed, 
we see a range of ingredients deployed 
in various combinations that, depending 
on the context, can promote the scaling 
of children’s learning. 



FIGURES. 


Scaling learning: 

14 core ingredients 
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Introduction 


DESIGN 


Cost-effective 

learning 


Elevating 

teachers 



Local education 
needs 


Flexible adaptation 


The guidance from the scaling literature 
strongly suggests that going to scale 
must be designed for from the outset.^^ 
This does not imply limitless scale, but 
rather, o clear vision of what the endgame 
is and a theory of change about the 
best way to get thered^ For example, 
an endgame could be government 
adoption of o practice, and a strategy 
to get there could be through advising 
the Ministry of Education on o curriculum 
reform. It is worth noting that not every 
effective intervention should scale; some 
ore effective by the very nature of their 
small size. But if scale is the objective, 
then experience in education and other 
sectors shows that it should be carefully 
planned from the start. 

The cose studies reviewed and additional 
evidence examined point to the following 
actions that ore central to designing for 
scale from the outset. First and foremost. 


any program or policy must top into local 
education needs os identified by any and 
oil of students, teachers, and parents. 
However, responding to local demand 
is not enough. Interventions must also 
ensure that costs ore feasible at scale 
os well os identify the core components 
that ore integral to the success of the 
learning intervention, while adopting 
other pieces based on the local context. 
Lastly, elevating teachers and leveraging 
community expertise hove been on 
important approach to scaling in low- 
resource environments. 


Going to scale must be 
designed for from the outset. 
This does not imply limitless 
scale, but rather, a clear vision 
of what the endgame is. 
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1. Local education needs: 

Interventions should be designed in response to local 
demand and should ensure the participation of end-users. 


One essential element of designing with 
scale in mind is to develop programs 
and policies that students, parents, or 
teachers actually wont— not just what 
governments, implementers, or donors 
think they need. While this sounds 
obvious, there ore countless examples of 
well-meaning and thoughtful education 
interventions that ore not token up simply 
because there was not o real demand 
for them or they were not designed in 


o way that was locally relevant— think 
computers or textbooks gathering dust 
in cabinets. Even in the cose studies 
examined for this report, there ore 
examples where programs did not initially 
take into account o community's needs 
and needed to moke changes along the 
way. In particular, the coses underscored 
the importance of ensuring participation 
from the community from the start and 
building in local accountability. 



One essential element of designing with scale in mind is 
to develop programs and policies that students, parents, 
or teachers actually want— not just what governments, 
implementers, or donors think they need. 


Ensuring participation of local 
community 


Beginning in the 1970s in response to 
criticisms of what were seen os top- 
down approaches in development, 
participatory approaches to local 
development increasingly gained 
attention and importance. The underlying 
premise was that enabling communities 
and citizens to define priorities and 
engage in the design of o program 
or policy would ensure o process that 
was more inclusive and responsive 


to the needs of the poor.^^ As Jeffrey 
Brodoch, partner and co-founder at 
The Bridgespon Group, writes, “success 
of transformative scale often hinges 
on involvement of local communities 
in formulation and implementation of 
solutions.”^'^ Participatory approaches 
not only ensure more appropriately 
designed interventions but also generate 
the buy-in and create champions needed 
to support and sustain scale. 
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According to the Monitor Group, “People 
living at the base of the pyramid should be 
seen os customers and not beneficiaries; 
they will spend their money, or switch 
livelihoods, or invest valuable time, only if 
they calculate the transaction to be worth 
their while.’’^^ For example, even though 
students in SAT's alternative secondary 
schools, known as “centers" in Honduras, 
scored higher on tests than students in 
traditional schools, some parents were 
initially resistant to sending their children, 
as they believed alternative education to 
be an inferior form of schooling.^® Over 
time, once families could see the results 
of the program, including university 
admission exam scores, they became 
supportive and the stigma disappeared. 
Bridge International Academies, a for- 
profit company that owns and operates 
low-cost private schools, originally opened 


for business in Kenya without uniforms in 
an attempt to keep the school affordable 
for families living under the poverty line. It 
guickly learned, however, that communities 
wanted uniforms because they bestowed a 
sense of identity and pride in the students, 
regardless of the additional expense. 

Escuela Nueva, started by the not-for-profit 
organization Fundacion Escuela Nueva, is 
an alternative primary school model that 
began in rural areas of Colombia in the 
mid-1970s and today has reached 5 million 
students in 16 countries, from Honduras 
to Vietnam to India.®'’ It effectively tapped 
into the demand among parents in 
marginalized communities to have their 
children enrolled in schools that foster 
learning and development. It did this by 
emphasizing participation— of students, 
teachers, school administrators, and the 


Box 5. Bridge International Academies 

Bridge International Academies is a for-profit private school chain founded 
with the aim of providing students with high-quality pre-primary and primary 
education at a low cost. Each school is designed to ensure that children master 
the national curriculum’s content while developing social and collaborative 
21st-century skills. Local teachers are recruited and then trained on classroom 
management, academic coaching, and lesson delivery. Each subject’s teacher 
guide is digitally published to a tablet, which is also used to collect teacher 
behavior and pupil assessment data, driving continuous improvement in the 
program’s design. Bridge started in Kenya in 2008 and since then has scaled to 
Uganda and Nigeria. To date. Bridge has reached more than 100,000 students 
and employed 8,000 teachers in over 450 nursery and primary schools. Bridge 
partners with governments and NGOs to strengthen education systems across 
the world, including a recent partnership to operate public partnership schools 
in Liberia. According to a 2013 Early Grade Reading Assessment/Early Grade 
Math Assessment in Kenya, Bridge students gained the equivalent of 252 more 
days of reading education and 288 more days of mathematics education than 
their peers in neighboring public schools over the course of 26 months. 
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Box 6. Fundacion Escuela Nueva 


Fundacion Escuela Nueva, a nongovernmental organization behind the 
Escuela Nueva school model, works to improve the quality of rural primary 
and lower secondary schools. The model emphasizes student, teacher, 
school administrator, and community participation in its active, cooperative, 
and personalized learning model, by which students teach each other 
and themselves, while teachers and administrators act as facilitators and 
coaches, respectively. Established in Colombia in 1987, Escuela Nueva grew 
out of a movement to transform the quality of education in remote, public 
primary schools that dates back to the 1970s. Since then, Escuela Nueva has 
been adopted as a national Colombian policy and has scaled to 16 countries, 
reaching more than 5 million students. According to an independent study, 
students in grades three and five in Escuela Nueva schools in Colombia 
have achieved higher language and mathematics scores, with significantly 
lower dropout and repetition rates, in rural schools with the program than in 
traditional schools without the program. 


broader community. In the Fundacion 
Escuela Nuevo approach, the curriculum 
is designed to enable students to pace 
themselves and to foster collaboration 
through “cooperative learning" techniques. 
Fundamental to Escuela Nuevo's model 
are its learning guides, which enable 
self-paced, self-directed learning in a 
structural pedagogical way. Teachers 
and students validate these learning 
guides for relevance and usability. The 
school calendar is adjusted to take into 
account that children’s learning was being 
disrupted because of seasonal demands 
to work in the field. 

Bridge International Academies designs 
its program based on vast amounts of 
data collected via various methods from 
community members, students, parents, 
and teachers. Constant revisions are made 
based on student results and teacher and 


family feedback and preferences, aided 
in part by innovative mechanisms, such 
as a 24-hour customer care hotline that 
receives more than 2,000 calls a day. 
Bridge and Fundacion Escuela Nueva 
demonstrate that, regardless of the 
financing structure, any effective large- 
scale education program must tap into 
local demand and needs. 

Other examples from Asia to Africa 
to Central America also highlight how 
initiatives that are designed to be relevant 
to the educational needs and interests of 
low-income communities can scale— and 
how they fail to do so when they have 
not adequately engaged or understood 
community demand. 

One of BRAC’s initial projects in the early 
1970s, adult literacy classes in a remote 
rural area in Bangladesh, was considered 
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to be a “dismal failure.”*^ It built village 
centers in northeast Bangladesh, where 
villagers could come in the evening to 
take free literacy and numeracy classes. 
BRAC candidly shared why after 18 
months, only 5 percent of the original 
5,000 villagers still came to the centers: 
because the idea originated from BRAC 
senior management and not the villagers. 
BRAC had assumed that villagers would 
want to come together to learn to read 
and write, but after a long day's work, 
people wanted to learn things that 
were more immediately usable in their 
daily lives. BRAC conducted a survey 
to identify the villagers' actual concerns 
and revised the classes to teach more 
relevant subjects, such as animal 
husbandry, health, nutrition, and child 
care. The reintroduced classes became 
so popular that parents asked for 


something similar for their children. Thus, 
BRAC's Non-Formal Rrimary Education 
(NFRE) program was launched, and it 
has become the world's largest private, 
secular school system,*' accounting for 
roughly 5 percent of all primary school 
enrollment in Bangladesh, with formal 
recognition by the government. 

BRAC learned this lesson once again 
when designing its Empowerment and 
Livelihood for Adolescents (FLA) program, 
which is active in five sub-Saharan 
African countries. In South Sudan, the 
program sought to serve young women 
15 years and older, in conformity with the 
World Bank's Adolescent Girls Initiative, 
an economic opportunities program that 
provided funding for FLA in that country. 
Flowever, BRAC found that in order to 
achieve its objectives, including reducing 


Box 7. BRAC, Non-Formal Primary Education 

BRAC’s Non-Formal Primary Education (NFPE) program provides children who 
dropped out of or never enrolled in primary school with an opportunity to learn. 
It condenses the general, five-year primary school curriculum into four years, 
allowing students, upon completion, to take national secondary school exams 
and transition into public or private secondary schools. The program is taught by 
local teachers, recruited from the community (who usually stay with each cohort 
of children for the entire four years), and focuses on cognitive subjects, such as 
Bengali, English, mathematics, science, and social science, and noncognitive 
subjects, such as arts and communication. BRAC was launched in Bangladesh in 
the early 1980s, and over time, its NFPE program has expanded to Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Philippines, and South Sudan. Today, BRAC NFPE reaches 670,000 
students in Bangladesh and over 900,000 students in BRAC’s other four 
NFPE countries each year. The organization works closely with the Bangladeshi 
government, and many consider it to be the largest private school network in 
the world. BRAC’s dropout rate is below 5 percent, and its pass rate routinely 
surpasses government school rates in Bangladesh. 
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Box 8. Aflatoun International 


Aflatoun International aims to build children’s personal, interpersonal, financial, 
and entrepreneurial skills through social and financial education programs in 
formal early childhood, primary, and secondary school settings, as well as in 
nonformal settings. Taking a social franchise approach, Aflatoun International 
works through local partners that train teachers and trainers to educate 
children, both those who are in school and those who are out of school, about 
their rights, financial savings, and how to start enterprises. Established in India in 
1991, Aflatoun is engaged in 116 countries and reaches almost 4 million children 
and 34,000 teachers, facilitators, and peer educators each year. Recently, 
Aflatoun and its partners have been working with governments in 28 countries 
to integrate social and financial education into national curricula. Findings 
from a systematic review and meta-analysis of 21 randomized controlled trials 
on financial education interventions targeting children and youth found that 
Aflatoun’s effect on financial behavior, or savings and resource allocation habits, 
was more than double the average effect across the 26 interventions studied. 


child marriage and promoting sexual 
and reproductive health and rights, FLA 
needed to reach girls earlier, at ages 11 to 
14, and revised its program accordingly. 

Often overlooked is the role and interests 
that teachers themselves have in 
improving the educational systems where 
they work. Aflatoun International, a social 
and financial education program in early 
childhood, primary and secondary school 


settings in 116 countries, has partnerships 
in three Francophone African countries 
with national teacher unions whose 
interest is to improve the relevance of the 
social and financial education curriculum 
and increase the training available to 
teachers in those countries. To date, this 
has resulted in curriculum integration in 
Togo and Niger and signed agreements 
to move forward with the process at the 
secondary level in Cameroon. 


Strengthening accountability to respond 
to local education needs 


Improving accountability between 
education providers and clients (students, 
families, and teachers) is another important 
strategy for tapping into local demand. 


As Linn argues, “The longer the chain 
of accountability between design and 
ultimate beneficiaries, the greater the 
likelihood that interests will diverge."*^ The 
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World Bank highlights this relationship in 
its triangle of accountability. Most public 
sector production uses the "long route” 
of accountability, whereby citizens or 
clients must rely on political processes 
to leverage their voices and influence 
the state's compact with providers rather 
than the ability to hold service providers 
directly accountable.^^ 

Many coses reviewed used a community 
co-investment model os a strategy 
for gauging community interest and 
promoting ownership and accountability. 
As part of any new project activity, 
Room to Read, an NGO focused on 
improving literacy and gender eguality 
in education, reguires a community 
contribution to the overall effort of 
approximately 15 percent of total costs. 
This can be in the form of cash, labor. 


or in-kind donations such as land use, 
construction materials, or books. This up- 
front commitment generates a different 
set of expectations for project outcomes, 
creates a real sense of partnership, and 
increases the likelihood that projects will 
not only be implemented on time, but 
that communities are more inclined to 
sustain project activities themselves for 
the longer term. It opens the door for 
a strong community interest in learning 
the details of programmatic activities, 
providing input and feedback about the 
efficacy of overall program designs in the 
community and accountability for the 
use of resources. Room to Read staff in 
Tanzania reported community leaders 
losing their jobs in elections because 
they had not been accountable enough 
for the community funds pledged toward 
school-building construction.^^ 


Box 9. Room to Read, Literacy Program 

Room to Read is a nongovernmental organization focused on improving 
literacy and gender equality in education. Its Literacy Program uses a co- 
investment approach to >vork in collaboration with local communities, partner 
organizations, and governments to ensure that schools have a structured 
library with books in the children’s local language and that teachers and 
librarians are trained in evidence-based reading and writing instructional 
methods. Literacy coaches are placed in classrooms alongside teachers to 
provide instructional support. Together, these intervention components 
aim to develop literacy skills and a habit of reading among primary school 
children. Since it was founded in Nepal in 2000, Room to Read has expanded 
to nine other countries across Asia and Africa and overall, benefited 10 million 
children across 17,500 communities. More specifically, its Literacy Program 
has reached 110,000 students and 2,000 teachers to date. Compared with 
an evaluation of 70 educational interventions in low- to upper-middle-income 
countries (of which Room to Read was not a part). Room to Read’s impact is 
nearly 10 times that of the other interventions’ average impact. 
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Camfed’s model, a secondary education 
program for rural marginalized girls living 
in five sub-Saharan African countries, has 
accountability at its core. Its programs 
begin with a focus on the individual girl 
in rural Africa as its client— looking at the 
world from her perspective and identifying 
the barriers that must be overcome 
to ensure she can receive a quality 
and empowering education. Camfed 
approaches community members as 
“shareholders,” ensuring that all systems 
and processes are accountable to them. 
While many critics said that this approach 
could not scale because of its focus on the 
individual girl, Camfed found that it was 
actually that specific angle that allowed 
the project to scale and to do so at pace, 
achieving sixfold expansion in the number 
of girls receiving support in Malawi, 
for example, from 2,000 to 12,000, 
within three months. This approach to 
scale is premised on its governance 
model, refined over the past 23 years, 
that places accountability to girls at its 
core and dovetails with local education 
systems. This has enabled it to scale a 
needs-based financing mechanism that 
mobilizes extensive local infrastructure 
and assets to address girls’ school-going 
requirements, including provision of school 
fees and other education costs alongside 
learning assistance and psychosocial 
support. Camfed scaled its model from 
reaching tens of thousands of girls to 
hundreds of thousands of girls within just 
a few months, supporting them through a 
full cycle of junior secondary school. 

This is relevant even beyond non-state 
provision of education. Experiments 


are under way within the public system 
to shorten the route of accountability 
between the state and citizen, such as the 
Runjab government's Education Sector 
Reform Rrogram (RESRR) in Rakistan, an 
initiative supported in part by assistance 
from the United Kingdom.*^ The program 
was created to complement the Runjab 
Education Reform Roadmap, with the 
intention of improving the province's 
quality of primary and secondary 
education. To shorten accountability 
between the government and its citizens, 
RESRR established approximately 
56,000 school councils to promote 
community participation and parental 
involvement in their designated Runjabi 
public schools. Through this process, local 
citizens ore empowered to monitor school 
performance, while school councils ore 
granted annual budgets to respond to 
community needs.** 

Scaling effective learning practices or 
approaches requires being responsive 
to local education needs, in particular 
those of students, teachers, and parents. 
It also requires accountability not only to 
the government and external partners 
but most importantly to these “end- 
users.” Local community participation 
and ownership of a program or policy are 
also essential to sustain an intervention 
for the long term. While being responsive 
and inclusive are necessary conditions for 
scaling an effective learning intervention, 
alone they are insufficient. At times, more 
information is needed to demonstrate 
and persuade communities of the benefit 
of education. It also requires some of the 
following key ingredients. 
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2. Cost-effective learning: 

Cost structures affordable at scale should 
be incorporated in the design. 


Understanding what is relevant and 
desired by students and parents is crucial 
to designing an effective intervention that 
harnesses community demand. However, 
if the costs of the intervention are too high 
for a government to adopt or for on actor 
to replicate at scale, then no matter how 
aligned it is to community needs, it will 
not scale. Ensuring the right costs— for 
whoever is taking it up, the government 
or parents— is another crucial component 
of successfully scaled interventions. 

Too often, interventions ore designed at 
the outset solely for effectiveness and 
not for the efficiencies that ore required 
for scale. This leaves “the bridge to scale 
too for to cross.’’^^ As Ion Thorpe writes 
in his blog Knowledge Management on 
o Dollar o Day, many pilots start with 
“o kind of loving attention and specific 
starting conditions that couldn't easily 
be replicated.’’^® If you begin with the 
luxury, gold-plated model, it becomes 
very difficult to determine which pieces to 
remove— either because psychologically 
people come to expect them, or 
pragmatically it is difficult to determine 
which elements ore responsible for driving 
improvements. Even if o program is highly 
effective, if it relies on too many resources 
to reach too few children, the approach 
it uses holds little promise of spreading 
and being token up by others. As Robert 
Sutton and Muggy Roo, professors at the 
Institute of Design at Stanford University, 


write, “scaling requires both addition and 
subtraction . . . the problem of more is 
also o problem of less.’’®’’ 

A surprisingly large number of pilots 
focused on improving children’s learning 
pay scant attention to costs. In o review 
of cost-effectiveness analysis of education 
and health interventions in developing 
countries, McEwon discusses how impact 
evaluations cannot always inform resource 
allocation decisions unless the costs of 
interventions ore considered alongside 
their effects. He goes on to argue that “cost- 
effectiveness analysis is o straightforward 
but underutilized tool for determining 
which of two or more interventions 
provides o (non-pecuniory) unit of effect at 
least cost.’’ He finds that “across multiple 
sectors, education and health projects 
ore, by for, among the least likely to report 
results of o CBA [cost-benefit analysis] at 
project appraisal.’’^° In o review of scaling 
in development more broadly, Hartmann 
and Linn stated that “research on the cost 
implications of scaling has been limited 

Too often, interventions are 
designed at the outset solely for 
effectiveness and not for the 
efficiencies that are required for 
scale. This leaves “the bridge to 
scale too far to cross.” 
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and what research has been carried out 
has been hampered by the scarcity of 
relevant cost data reported in the public 
domoin.’’^^ A review of scaling in nutrition 
found that detailed costing studies that 


provide unit costs of interventions ore 
usually unavailable for o given context. This 
leads to underestimating or overestimating 
on intervention, which can hove o negative 
impact on efforts to scole.^^ 



Ensuring the right costs— for whoever is taking it up, the 
government or parents— is another crucial component of 
successfully scaled interventions. 


Balancing cost and quality 


Lew would argue with the logic of finding 
o cost structure that allows scaling, 
including scaling that reaches the most 
vulnerable young people, which is often o 
more costly endeavor.^® But the question 
is how this con be achieved without 
sacrificing quality. 

Eirst and foremost, it requires 
understanding from the outset the longer- 
term cost implications of sustainably 
scaling— and delivering at scale— based 
on sound cost projections.^'’* This requires 
identifying the incremental cost of oil 
resources (i.e., personnel, facilities, 
materials) incurred by oil stakeholders 
(i.e., schools, government, householders) 
for the development, implementation, 
and maintenance of on intervention os 
and after it scales.^® At the some time, os 
Laurence Chondy, o fellow at Brookings, 
and colleagues write, there ore real 
challenges in developing cost projections, 
os scaling involves changing cost curves, 
altering beneficiary behavior and the 
policy environment.^® 

Room to Read considers cost-effectiveness 
os one of the core design features in 
its program development. In 2014, for 


example, the organization went through 
o controversial change in its literacy 
instruction approach. Rreviously, it hod 
used o large number of monipulotives in 
its classroom activities. These included 
flash cords, literacy wheels, dice with 
words on them, small series of six- to 10- 
poge decodoble texts, and individual 
student writing books. Teachers reportedly 
enjoyed these resources because they 
were fun and broke up the monotony of 
the school day. However, the diversity of 
materials was expensive to produce, and 
preparing activities and switching among 
them took too much of the school period. 
Room to Read has therefore consolidated 
its classroom materials into o single, 
nondisposable student book per grade 
per country. It includes the some engaging 
activities, but they ore relatively less 
expensive to produce on o per-child basis. 
These books, which con be used over 
multiple years, ore much closer to o price 
point that con be absorbed by Ministry of 
Education budgets over time. 

This some logic explains why Eundocion 
Escuelo Nuevo has, despite multiple offers 
by technology companies, very cautiously 
analyzed the value odd and implications 
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of integrating tablets or mobiles for 
teachers or students into classrooms 
where the organization works/^ Its point 
is that a pedagogical transformation 
at the classroom level needs to happen 
first for technology to meaningfully and 
effectively impact learning. In addition, 
the cost-effectiveness of the model has 
to be guaranteed. Adding even relatively 
inexpensive technology could increase the 
cost per child and moke it harder to scale 
across contexts, including communities 
with limited financial and human resources. 

Detailed cost projections ore partly how 
Bridge International Academies could 
expand os rapidly os it has. It prioritizes 
the guality education it expects at a 
particular price point. For example. 
Bridge expects to provide r esults that 
are as good as or better than those of 
neighboring public schools at a price that 
families living on less than $2 per day can 
afford. According to Bridge, the average 
household income of its pupils is $136.22 
per month, with on overage of four or five 
members per household, meaning that 
4.4 percent of a family's overage income 
is spent on each child’s education.^® 
Maintaining this overage price of $6 per 
month has driven the team to be ruthless 
about driving down costs.^'^ Any proposed 
addition to the current model is translated 
into the number of families that con no 
longer be served. 

Policymakers soy that it is important 
to not only hove costs per unit but also 
cost comparisons to the alternative 
to help channel resources to the most 
effective intervention. At first glance, on 
intervention might appear expensive, 
but compared with the alternative or to 
the savings it will generate, it might be 
a great value for the money. In 1992, os 


port of a larger donor-sponsored report 
on BRAC’s NFPE program, a team from a 
well-respected notional accounting and 
market research firm undertook a small 
survey to compare the private and public 
cost of rural government primary schools 
and BRAC NFPE centers in Bangladesh. 
The study concluded that the public cost 
per enrolled student was on par with 
the formal and nonformol BRAC schools 
but that the high dropout rote from 
formal schools resulted in public and 
private costs per third grade completer 
more than four times the cost per NFPE 
completer.®° 

Coses reviewed demonstrate ways that 
costs were kept low without sacrificing 
quality. This includes through leveraging 
technology, community engagement, 
existing government structure, and 
experimenting with cost-recovery measures. 

Leveraging technology: 

In many of the examples reviewed, 
technology played on important role in 
reaching a scalable cost by generating 
efficiencies, by automating work and 
optimizing the use of resources os 
programs and policies scaled. Bridge 
International Academies has leveraged 
technology through a smartphone with a 
customized Enterprise Resource Planning 
(ERP) to monitor all payments in and out of 
the school— school fees, teacher and staff 
salaries, and so on— reducing financial 
transaction costs and allowing it to need 
only one nonteaching staff member at 
each school. The role of technology will 
be discussed further below. 

Leveraging community 
engagement and resources: 

As discussed further below on elevating 
the role of teachers and leveraging 
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community resources, many of the coses 
also creatively leveraged community 
members' expertise to both unburden the 
teacher, help enrich students’ learning 
experience, and ultimately enable a 
lower cost structure. In many instances, 
this double or triple win helped reduce 
expenses while also bringing a level of 
energy, commitment, and authenticity to 
the program. 

Creatively using 
government infrastructure: 

Maximizing the effectiveness of positions 
and buildings within the government con 
help keep costs low, for both government 
and nongovernment actors. For example, 
Prothom’s Read Indio, a remedial 
education program that helps children in 
grades three to five learn reading, writing, 
and basic moth, intentionally kept costs low 


and avoided creating parallel structures 
by trying to rejuvenate and optimize 
existing but underutilized positions 
and structures within the government. 
Read India’s teacher-led summer comps 
energized existing cadres of Cluster 
Resource Center Coordinators (CRCCs)®' 
to oversee teaching and learning activities. 
Traditionally, CRCCs were considered 
fit for only routine administrative and 
regulatory tasks. Elowever, Prothom’s 
attempt to institutionalize Read Indio 
through CRCCs revitalized their roles. 
Pro thorn trained CRCCs for four days and 
then hod them practice in the field for 20 
days. After that, Prothom trained teachers 
in the new methodology of grouping and 
teaching at the right level. In this way. 
Read India’s teacher training activities 
were less radical, more cost-efficient, and 
more easily replicated. 


Box 10. Pratham, Read India 

Pratham’s Read India initiative works to ensure that children in grades three 
to five acquire the ability to read simple text and do basic arithmetic. This 
approach involves identifying children’s current learning levels, regardless 
of age or grade, and grouping them by level for instruction, an approach 
referred to as “teaching at the right level.’’ Pratham’s Read India program 
started in 2007 and today is implemented in 23 Indian states, having directly 
affected more than 350,000 primary school students directly in rural areas 
from 2014 to 2015 and 6 million students indirectly through its partnerships 
with state or district governments. A series of randomized evaluations 
conducted by J-PAL of Pratham programs found significant gains in learning 
outcomes when children are grouped by level rather than by grade. Pratham 
also facilitates the Annual Status of Education Report (ASER), a nationwide 
citizen-led household survey that assesses basic reading and arithmetic 
levels of children in over 550 of India’s rural districts. ASER has been carried 
out every year starting in 2005, and since 2008, began functioning as an 
autonomous unit within the Pratham network. 
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Questions on cost recovery 


A number of the cases in which NGOs 
did the scaling have been experimenting 
with cost recovery efforts, with varying 
degrees of success. These organizations 
rely heavily on philanthropic support and 
are interested in diversifying their funding 
base. For example, with Educate!, a 
leadership and entrepreneurship training 
program in secondary schools in Uganda, 
its original financial plan included charging 
partnering schools along a sliding scale and 
increasing the amount over time, starting at 
$200 per year per school and eventually 
charging $600. This fee did improve 
school buy-in, but Educate! found that 
the time and effort involved in collecting 
payment was not worth the amount it was 
charging. Therefore, it recently decided to 
keep a nominal fee for partner schools to 
demonstrate commitment but not as a cost 
recovery mechanism for the program. Today, 
more than 80 percent of its revenue comes 
from foundations. Room to Read recently 


launched a technical assistance arm called 
Room to Read Accelerator to share and 
train other organizations and government 
partners that are interested in implementing 
similar delivery models. Room to Read 
Accelerator takes best practices from its 
core work, codifies them, and systematizes 
the approach, charging partners a fee 
sufficient to recover its costs. The idea is 
for this unit to not just be self-sustaining but 
to allow Room to Read to scale and serve 
even more children in areas that it would not 
otherwise be able to reach through direct 
implementation.®^ 

Whether costs were kept low from 
leveraging existing infrastructure, creatively 
tapping community resources, or utilizing 
appropriate technologies, it appears that 
there are a number of lessons to learn 
from low-resource environments. In these 
contexts, actors did not have a choice but to 
keep costs low as they scaled. 


Box 11. Educate! 

Educate! is a nongovernmental organization that addresses the mismatch between 
secondary education and employment opportunities in sub-Saharan Africa, as well 
as a tradition of rote memorization and theoretical teaching methods, with the 
ultimate goal of teaching African youth to solve poverty for themselves and their 
communities. It provides students with skills training in leadership, entrepreneurship, 
and workforce readiness, along with mentorship to start real businesses at school, 
and the model itself is delivered through trained teachers and youth mentors. 
Educate! began in Uganda in 2009 and now reaches 120,000 students in 350 
schools, or 12 percent of Ugandan secondary schools, having advised the reform of 
Uganda’s upper secondary entrepreneurship curriculum and incorporated its model 
into Rwanda’s national secondary school curriculum. Midline results from Educatel’s 
randomized controlled trials indicate that its secondary students’ incomes are 
doubled after graduating secondary school and that they are 64 percent more 
likely to start a business and 123 percent more likely to initiate a community project. 
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3. Flexible adaptation: 

Core elements of effective learning approaches should be 
identified and replicated across contexts while adapting 
the rest to local circumstances. 


Ultimately, even if a pilot effectively 
meets educational needs with a 
scalable cost, it can face obstacles when 
expanding because the design is either 
too rigid or too flexible. In the cases and 
literature examined, there appeared to 
be an optimal point between wholesale 
replication and costly customization. The 
key appeared to be flexible adaptation 
of the model. This reguires what Nesta 
refers to as “identifying the core’’®® — 
essential aspects of the model that must 
be maintained as it scales. The reviewed 
case studies established an important 
balance between those elements that 
are nonnegotiable and replicated across 
contexts and the other aspects that are 
more flexible and should be adapted 
to each location. The challenge is 
striking the right balance between local 
adaptation and fidelity to the original 
model. 


In the literature, striking this balance is 
most often associated with understanding 
what is essential to achieving impact.®^ 
In discussing the spread and adoption 
of innovation, Anna Davies, professor at 
Trinity College Dublin, outlines that the 
diffusion process should reflect replication 
of the “core content” of an idea, rather 
than exactly replicate every aspect of 
the original.®® In Nesta’s interviews with 
social innovators, this meant establishing 
“what’s fixed and what’s flexible— in 
relation to the model, scaling routes, 
goals and aims.”®® Often, the core is a 
practice, mission, or approach rather than 
spreading a specific education model. 

For SAT, the underlying philosophy of 
developing a generation of socially 
minded young people who can serve as 
engines of sustainable development in 
their communities is the core approach to 



The reviewed case studies established an important 
balance between those elements that are nonnegotiable 
and replicated across contexts and the other aspects that 
are more flexible and should be adapted to each location. 
The challenge is striking the right balance between local 
adaptation and fidelity to the original model. 
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Box 12. Sesame Workshop, Sesame Street 


Sesame Workshop’s Sesame Street uses television, radio, videos, v/ebsites, 
books, and social media to educate preschool-aged children on literacy 
and math, emotional well-being, health and wellness, and respect and 
understanding. The show began in the United States in 1969 and has since 
expanded to more than 150 countries, reaching approximately 156 million 
children and serving as the single largest informal educator of children in the 
world. Studies demonstrate that Sesame Street is an effective learning tool 
for children with a positive impact across countries. A meta-analysis of its 
educational impact in low- and middle-income countries found an impact that 
is comparable to that of other early childhood interventions, with scale being 
its key distinguishing factor. 


every school in every country. In addition 
to sharing a common value, the curriculum, 
or 80 texts developed by the parent 
organization in Colombia, Foundation 
for the Application and Teaching of the 
Science (FUNDAEC), is a core component 
that is shared across the countries. 
Beyond the curriculum, much of SAT’s 
implementation is determined by the local 
context. This includes when and where to 
meet, the number of hours per week to 
meet, and the coordination structure in 
each country. 

While BRAC schools incorporate a 
country's national educational curriculum 
into its program, the classrooms look and 
feel remarkably similar across the various 
countries, as diverse as Afghanistan, 
South Sudan, and Philippines. BRAC’s 
core components include hiring female 
teachers from the local community and 
supporting them with regular training. 
Low-income children, girls, and other 
marginalized youth are given priority, 


and many steps are taken to minimize the 
formal and informal costs of attendance. 
Parents are engaged regularly. 

Sesame Workshop, the nonprofit behind the 
children’s television show Sesame Street, 
provides a framework for its international 
Sesame Street co-productions that share 
a universal style, target age group, and 
whole-child approach for core learning 
goals for that age group, but leave it to 
local production teams to develop the 
series based on the needs of children 
and the specific education goals of each 
country. 

Teach For All, an international network 
of local, independent organizations that 
recruit and train recent top-performing 
graduates and professionals to commit 
two years to teaching in their countries’ 
underserved schools and communities, 
attributes much of its success to its 
approach of ensuring that each network 
partner operates with full ownership for 
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developing its program and organization. 
The Teach For All network comprises 39 
independent partner organizations that 
share a mission and commit to certain 
principles but have full autonomy in 
determining how best to achieve them. 

Of course, striking this balance between 
universal replication and local adaptation 
can be hard, even when being deliberate. 
Sometimes, the elements that are 
assumed to be core are not necessarily 
what are behind a program’s success. 
In an example outside the education 
sector, what was ultimately found to be 
responsible for the exponential spread 
of M-RESA, the mobile money platform 
in Kenya, was not the mobile technology, 
but the distribution network of local 
vendors who served as M-RESA agents 
to register new customers and facilitate 


cash transactions. This was also the case 
with the scaling of Lesson Study across 
Zambia, a peer-to-peer teacher training 
practice. While it was important that 
this Japanese-adapted practice be seen 
as part of Zambia’s national teacher 
professional development reform, what 
was key to its success was the existing 
countrywide network of Teacher Resource 
Centers with officers tasked with guiding 
and monitoring these new practices. 

The cases reviewed addressed the 
tension between localization and scale 
by identifying core elements that were 
integral to an intervention’s success— 
be it an underlying principle, a piece of 
technology, or an existing distribution 
network. At the same time, there was 
flexibility to adapt the model or approach 
to the local context as needed. 


Box 13. Teach For All 

Teach For All is an international network of local, independent organizations 
that recruit and train recent top-performing graduates and professionals 
to commit two years to teaching in their country’s underserved schools and 
communities, with the goal of developing a pipeline of future education 
leaders. Teach For All was co-founded by Teach For America and the United 
Kingdom’s Teach First in 2007 and has since become a global network of 39 
country partners. The network has reached 1.1 million students and 52,323 
teachers and alumni to date and has had an impact on both individual 
students and overall education systems. Studies from partner countries 
demonstrate learning gains, such as a Mathematica Policy Research study 
that found students taught by Teach For America math fellows demonstrated 
an additional 2.6 months of learning over the course of the year compared 
with students taught by novice and veteran teachers. At a systems level. Teach 
For All has contributed to broader education reform and change through its 
fellows and alumni, as 50 to 80 percent of alumni from most partners stay full 
time in the education sector. 
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4. Elevating teachers: 

Community expertise should be leveraged to support 
and unburden teachers. 


Teachers are perhaps the most important 
actors in children’s educational 
experiences, especially for marginalized 
children. Evidence from numerous studies 
shows that the quality of teachers 
significantly influences children's learning 


in school.®^ In a study of 15,000 teachers 
across Latin America, learning outcomes 
of students were less influenced by being 
in a good or bad school than they were 
by being taught by a strong or weak 
teacher.®® 


Overburdened teachers 


Teachers' jobs are very complex, and 
around the world, teachers a re being asked 
to do a wide range of tasks not directly 
related to their core job of instructing 
children. For example, o typical day for a 
teacher includes instructing during school 
hours, preparing lesson plans, grading 
student progress, managing classroom 
behavior, tracking and reporting data, 
communicating with parents, providing 
extra assistance to students falling behind, 
mentoring or providing social support for 
children with difficult family circumstances, 
meeting with school personnel, buying 
school supplies . . . and the list goes on. 
Some argue that education, and by 
extension teachers, is being asked to solve 
o wide range of social problems.®'^ This 
view, that education is a panacea solution 
to many social ills, places a very large, and 
perhaps unfair, burden of responsibility on 
teachers. 

In addition, in many developing countries 
teachers face seemingly insurmountable 


hurdles. Many teachers have classes with 
more than 40 students, surging up to 
100 in some countries after adoption of 
free universal primary education.'^’®’ Many 
teachers are doing the best they can amid 
difficult environments. In some places, 
teaching positions are used by politicians 
as a form of political patronage and are 
assigned not to those who are motivated 
and trained to be teachers, but to those 
supporters for whom politicians need to 
curry favor.'^' This puts a heavier burden 
on those teachers who are motivated to 
try to compensate for their peers who 
are not. In some post-conflict contexts, 
teachers go months without salaries.’’® 
In Liberia, o notional survey of teachers 
after the civil war showed that most 
teachers— in some areas 90 percent— held 
multiple jobs (i.e., farming and tutoring in 
addition to teaching) to make ends meet. 
In the developing world especially, there 
simply ore not enough teachers. Recent 
estimates suggest o global teacher 
shortage of 2.7 million primary school 
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teachers in 2015.’’® Projections estimate 
that to provide every child with o primary 
education by 2030, 25.8 million teachers 
will need to be recruited.’’'^ 

To address this shortage, many schools 
hove adopted o double shift system, 
requiring teachers to work 12 hours 
per day, teaching two separate groups 
of kids back-to-back, leaving no time 


for professional development and 
preparation.’’® 

A number of the coses reviewed for this 
study designed effective approaches that 
could scale quality learning by elevating 
the role of the teacher, leveraging expertise 
that exists in the community, and providing 
multiple pathways to bringing motivated 
people into the teaching profession. 


Activating community expertise and 
technology to unburden teachers 


From Indio to Uganda, elevating 
teachers’ roles and attracting other 
resources to support teachers, 
whether through technology or 
through expertise that is outside of 
the school in the community, has been 
o strategy used across multiple coses 
we studied. Room to Read, Educate!, 
Read Indio, and INJAZ, o Jordanian 
nonprofit organization that provides 
entrepreneurship and work readiness 
training for secondary and post- 
secondary students, ore oil examples of 
rethinking whointhe community conodd 
to students’ education without requiring 
teachers to take on more responsibilities. 
Across the coses it varies whether these 
community members ore volunteers or 
employees, but in each cose they ore 
not only adding support to teachers but 
also building passion in communities to 
prioritize education. 

For example, INJAZ partners with private 
sector com ponies and trains its employees 
who volunteer to teach the lessons. This 
helps teachers by not burdening them 
with yet another subject they hove 


to prepare and teach. On overage, 
since 2015, o cadre of 3,170 individual 
volunteers hove delivered 2,500 sessions 
each year, forming the largest network of 
committed volunteers in Jordan today. A 
byproduct of this collaboration has been 
advancing o culture of volunteerism in 
Jordan. Beyond volunteering to teach, 
private sector companies support INJAZ 
by adopting schools, sharing information 
and data, and providing employment and 
internship opportunities to graduates. 

Similarly, Educate! in Uganda has 
leveraged community members to teach 
Uganda’s entrepreneurship curriculum 
alongside teachers in schools, relying 
on entrepreneurs and employees from 
local businesses. To deliver the lessons. 
Educate! primarily hires alumni of its 
program who ore young entrepreneurs 
themselves. Its model allows teachers 
to be supporters of the subject, but os 
with INJAZ, relieves teachers of having 
to get up to speed on new topics. This 
strategy is coupled with teacher training 
programs, which ore tied to long-term 
government education reform goals. 
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Box 14. INJAZ, Jordan 


INJAZ, an independent Jordanian nonprofit organization, specializes in youth 
empowerment programs and leverages the public, private, and social sectors 
to help bridge the skills gap between the secondary school system and the 
changing needs of the labor market. INJAZ programs, delivered through a 
network of more than 23,000 trained volunteers, provide youth from seventh 
grade to university level and post-graduation with content and activities 
that improve their financial literacy, ethical leadership, teamwork, creative 
thinking, communication, and interpersonal skills. For older youth in colleges 
and universities, youth centers, and vocational training institutes, the majority 
of the programs offered provide direct links to real-world opportunities 
and support for them to gain work experience or otherwise develop their 
professional and entrepreneurial skillset. Since its inception in 1999, INJAZ 
has scaled across all 12 governorates and has reached 1.2 million youth to 
date. The program has been integrated into Jordan’s official school schedule, 
and, according to an internal study, INJAZ graduates had an unemployment 
rate of 19 percent compared to the national rate of 32 percent. 


Other programs reach out to a school’s 
parents and community members to help 
unburden teachers. Room to Read’s Girls’ 
Education Rrogrom, for example, trains 
educated, empowered women from the 
community to be "social mobilizers’’ to 
work directly with the more than 30,000 
girls in the program os their mentors, 
counselors, and advocates. In addition 
to serving os excellent role models, these 
women provide critical personalized 
emotional guidance and life skills training 
that many teachers do not hove the 
capacity to provide every girl in the 
classroom, plus out-of-school engagement 
and home visits that con be unrealistic for 
teachers to undertake. This added support 
system improves girls’ school participation 
and life skills, and it has resulted in other 
positive externalities, such os empowering 
women and developing more female role 
models in the community. 


Rrothom has used a number of strategies 
to implement its Read Indio model for 
teaching otthe right level. Acrossoll ofthem, 
government officials hove played important 
roles from sanctioning the experimentation 
with this approach to actively participating 
or putting resources behind it. In some 
cases, community volunteers are trained to 
teach children literacy skills in summer and 
outside schools. In other cases, government 
teachers, Rratham staff, and community 
volunteers work with students during the 
school day.This strategy is effective because 
it leverages community resources to help 
support teachers and to reach and teach 
students who are falling behind. As in the 
other cases, the community engagement 
model had a dual benefit: elevating 
and unburdening teachers to provide 
remedial tutoring along with instruction, 
and engaging 10,000 volunteers and 
bringing them into the “battlefield against 
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poor learning,” something Rratham’s CEO 
said no advocacy campaign could have 
accomplished.'^^ 

This is not to say that relying on 
community members and volunteers 
is without challenges. While some 
community members were paid and others 
volunteered, their training was a crucial 
element of the program’s success. Quality 
control and delivery standardization 
can be difficult in these models. INJAZ, 
for example, faced this issue, to which it 
responded by implementing mandatory 
volunteer trainings at the beginning of 
each semester before volunteers can teach 
a class. Read India also struggled with 
guality control and actually scaled back 
after its first phase to work on its training. 
Today, whether it is community volunteers 
or teachers implementing the Read India 
program, Rratham reguiresa heavy dose of 
training. Eor example, in Rratham trainings, 
participants leave the training location to 
go into nearby schools and “practice" the 
technigues they have learned in the training 
sessions. In many cases, especially when 
Rratham is working with the government, 
officials have to “practice" the Rratham 
method in their schools every day for 15 to 
20 days to build mastery of the approach. 

With the right design and flexible 
adaptation as programs scale, leveraging 
community members’ expertise is in many 
cases an effective strategy for helping 
improve student learning, along with 
supporting more traditional teachers inside 
and outside the classroom. Governments 
that are flexible and help sanction, support, 
or sustain this approach are crucial in the 
scaling process. 

In cases from both Brazil and Kenya, the 
way teachers’ roles are configured and 


how technology is leveraged unburdens 
them from the normally overwhelming 
list of tasks they face. Eor example, in 
Amazonas state in Brazil, Media Genter, 
a distance learning formal secondary 
education program, is designed for two 
types of teachers: a specialist lecturing 
teacher who communicates via satellite 
from a central studio, and a generalist 
tutoring teacher who facilitates learning 
in the classroom. Lecturing teachers are 
highly trained and research their subjects 
of expertise, develop content for the 
lectures, and reach thousands of students 
at a time, whereas the tutoring teachers 
work directly in the classrooms to guide 
student learning, support classroom 
interactions, monitor student activities, 
and perform administrative duties, without 
being responsible for instruction, content 
delivery, or deep knowledge of any one 
subject. 

In cases from both Brazil and 
Kenya, the way teachers' 
roles are configured and 
how technology is leveraged 
unburdens them from the 
normally overwhelming list of 
tasks they face. 

In other cases, technology has been 
leveraged to split the traditional 
responsibilities of a teacher into those 
creating lessons versus those teaching 
lessons. Eor example, a core component 
of Bridge International Academies’ model 
is that teachers receive a daily teacher 
guide with lessons via tablets, which is 
essentially a scripted lesson plan for them 
to follow. By centrally developing all the 
teacher and learner materials, teachers 
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Box 15. Amazonas State Government's Media Center 


Brazil’s Amazonas state government’s Media Center initiative is a locally 
developed, formal secondary school model seeking to address the disparity 
in education access between urban and rural areas. It employs digital 
satellite technology to deliver live lessons from “lecturing” teachers at the 
Media Center studio in the capital, Manaus, to up to 1,000 classrooms 
across Amazonas state, with “tutoring” teachers located in each classroom 
with anywhere from five to 25 students. This initiative allows for bidirectional 
interactivity, meaning students can stream the teacher’s lecture at the studio 
and present information back, thereby appearing to all other classrooms and 
to the lecturing teacher in the studio. Established in Amazonas state in Brazil 
in 2007, Media Center’s 60 lecturing teachers and 2,200 tutoring teachers 
have reached 300,000 students across 2,300 communities— approximately 
25 percent of secondary school students outside of Manaus— to date. The 
Media Center model has been adapted to seven other states in Brazil to 
serve difficult-to-reach populations. Since its establishment, lower to upper 
secondary school progression rates have increased, dropout rates have nearly 
halved between 2008 and 2011, and children’s learning in Amazonas state 
has steadily improved as reflected on the Brazilian Education Quality Index. 


are relieved of the burden of creating 
content and lesson plans and are able 
to spend more time focusing on their 
students’ progress. One Bridge teacher in 
Nairobi expressed that the scripts gave 
her confidence and allowed her to focus on 
students who needed additional support.’’^ 
This approach also frees up teachers 
from a range of administrative tasks. For 
example, the tablets allow centralized data 
collection and analysis, facilitating central 
monitoring of many aspects of teaching 
and learning that would traditionally be 
the responsibility of teachers to collect and 
monitor. 

Unburdening teachers from the multiple 
demands placed upon them, and finding 
new ways to deliver some of the tasks 
previously assigned to teachers, is known as 


"unbundling” the role of the teacher.’® This 
approach is beginning to be employed 
by a range of programs, including one 
inside the United States. For example, 
Preston Smith, co-founder and CEO of 
Rocketship Education, a network of U.S. 
public charter schools for low-income 
students, argues that elevating the role 
of teachers by unburdening them and 
allowing them to focus solely on instruction 
is an important factor in the program's 
success. Effectively teaching children 
in marginalized communities takes, he 
says, “a great deal of rigor.” The more 
time teachers can focus on teaching and 
instruction, and the less time they spend 
on tasks not related to teaching, the 
better off both teachers and students will 
be. Rocketship does so through several 
strategies, including deploying other 
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personnel and using technology to take 
on administrative tasks usually handled 
by teachers. In the future. Smith envisions 
a further optimizing of the teacher's role 
where teachers specialize according to 
their strengths in instruction, technology 
provides real-time analysis of student 
learning progress, and parents engage 
more deeply with schools.” 

These examples show how technology 
enables scaling when it comes to 
teachers. From Media Center to 
Bridge International Academies, 
some approaches unbundle teacher 
responsibilities into those that technology 
can enable them to scale— namely 
lecturing, lesson design, and tracking 


student progress and administrative 
data-intensive tasks— versus those that 
cannot, such as classroom facilitation 
and student interaction. Interestingly, this 
dynamic was almost the opposite when 
groups leveraged parent and community 
workers rather than technology to 
unburden teachers. From Pratham to 
Room to Read, it was the extra person- 
to-person support, interaction, and 
attention to students and their needs 
that community members took on to 
help alleviate teachers. Ultimately, all of 
the cases examined focused on guality 
interaction and instruction as central to 
children’s learning experience even as 
they often thought guite differently about 
how this should be achieved. 


Diversifying pathways to teaching 


Given the different ways in which the 
role of the teacher is configured across 
the cases, it makes sense that there are 
different pathways to becoming a teacher. 
The traditional formula of completing 
higher education, specializing during 
pre-service teacher training, and then 
teaching in the classroom is supplemented 
by other routes. The approach varies in 
the different cases— inside and outside 
communities, in and out of schools— 
but they exemplify the need for diverse 
pathways into the teaching profession, 
especially for underserved areas. 

The case studies are backed up by 
literature that finds that hiring teachers 
from local communities helps close the 
cultural and linguistic gap between 
teachers and students, thereby improving 
learning outcomes and enrollment. In 
areas experiencing regular teacher 


shortages, hiring para-teachers from 
within communities has helped address 
the teacher shortage in remote areas, 
and having teachers who are of the same 
demographic background helps close 
the “social distance” between teachers 
and students and ultimately improves 
student learning.'°° 

For example, SAT in Latin America does 
not employ the term “teacher” but uses 
“tutor” to signify a less hierarchical 
conception of how the learning process 
unfolds. Tutors, who are often secondary 
school graduates from the community 
where they will ultimately be teaching, 
undergo intensive training in SAT content 
and pedagogy, with a heavy focus on 
student-centered learning. Tutors have 
neither the typical teacher profile nor the 
typical teacher role. Tutors are meant to 
learn along with their students, and they 
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stay with one cohort during their six years 
of lower and upper secondary school. The 
job of the tutor is to facilitate students’ 
active engagement in SAT lessons and 
actively develop their own skills os they 
go by participating in 10 days of training 
every three months. These tutors ore 
actively involved in the communities and 
often in the students' lives as well, building 
close relationships and spending time 
with students and their families outside 
of lessons. In Honduras, the government 
has adapted to the community needs 
and supported this new pathway for 
becoming o teacher by agreeing to pay 
the tutors’ salaries. 

Teach For All takes o different approach. 
Instead of leveraging members of the 
community, its network is built on the 
idea that countries should be channeling 
much more of their top talent toward 
improving education for vulnerable 
children. Partners in the Teach For All 
network diversify the pathways into 
teaching by recruiting and training 
outstanding university graduates and 
young professionals, many of whom 
did not plan or study to be educators, 
to teach in marginalized communities. 
Again, the focus is much more heavily on 
in-service rather than pre-service training 
and the “fellows" in the Teach For All 
organizations around the world receive 
the bulk of their training after being 
deployed to o school and classroom. A 
global network of Teach For All fellows 
and alumni supports sharing of lessons 
learned, and training opportunities ore 
available throughout the two years that 
fellows ore in the program. 

Governments ore almost always crucial 
partners in this effort and across the 39 
countries where Teach For All independent 


In activating resources from 
local community members or 
technology— either directly or 
through opening up additional 
pathways to becoming a 
teacher— ensuring that 
teachers are supported and 
respected is an important 
element of lifting some of the 
burden from their shoulders. 

partner organizations operate, providing 
o mix of in-kind or financial support to 
help develop and sustain this additional 
pathway to becoming a teacher. Initially 
this approach may help fill o teacher 
shortage in an underserved community, 
but the organization’s ultimate goal is to 
build o movement of talented individuals 
who become lifelong educators, 
innovators, and advocates for expanding 
opportunities for marginalized children. 
Across their network partners, more 
than 60 percent of their alumni stay 
within education and many others work 
on issues related to education and low- 
income communities from sectors such as 
policy, medicine, and low. 

In activating resources from local 
community members or technology— 
either directly or through opening up 
additional pathways to becoming o 
teacher— ensuring that teachers ore 
supported and respected is on important 
element of lifting some of the burden from 
their shoulders. The experience of the 
Zambian government in Lesson Study is 
o powerful reminder of the importance of 
respect. In the initiative, the government 
has flipped its teacher training approach 
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from one that emphasizes what teachers 
lock (known os o deficit approach) to 
recognizing the assets teachers bring 
and giving them the space to build on 
these assets. Teachers at school ore able 
to produce their own ideas to improve 
their lessons and ore empowered to be 
the main agents, with support from peers, 
inthei r own training. 

A new approach initiated in Indio 
reinforces the importance of this 
respect. STIR Education, which focuses 
on improving teaching, has worked 
with more than 12,000 teachers in 
Indio and Uganda, identifying teacher 
“chongemokers" who ore inspired to 


innovate in their classrooms, supporting 
them and connecting them to o network of 
other innovative teachers to collaborate. 
STIR has found that good leadership and 
recognition from local communities ore 
more important than salary or training for 
motivating teachers. Rreliminary results 
have shown promise— in some Ugandan 
schools, teachers were four times as 
likely to arrive on time after completing 
the STIR program.'^' 

In conclusion, activating resources from 
outside of the school and developing 
new pathways to do so sustainably con 
ploy on important role in unburdening 
teachers and helping to improve learning. 
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Designing for scale is half the battle. At 
the end of the day, however, whether or 
not an education initiative successfully 
and sustainably scales depends as much 
on how it is implemented. As Chandy and 
colleagues write, “Delivery is what makes 
getting to scale not merely difficult but 
complex. As a result, they identify 
the difficulties of scaling as a process 
challenge. Through a review of coses 
and literature, our analysis found that 
delivering at scale reguires a combination 
of both technical and political strategies. 
These include leveraging the diverse 


resources and skills of various partners 
for large-scale gains in learning; 
cultivating “learning’’ leaders and 
champions both within and outside of the 
government and classroom; seizing key 
moments more open to spreading and 
adopting new ideas to improve learning; 
utilizing appropriate technologies to 
drive efficiencies and overcome context- 
specific barriers to learning; and using 
a range of data to continuously drive 
improvements in programs and policies 
as well as to motivate and sustain action 
in support of scaling guality learning. 
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5. Education alliances: 

All actors need to work together to achieve 
o common goal. 


“Social change depends, in other words, on alliances between what could be called 
the ‘bees’ and the ‘trees.’ The bees are the small organizations, individuals and 
groups who have the new ideas, and are mobile, quick and able to cross-pollinate. 
The trees are the big organizations— governments, companies or big NGOs— which 
are poor at creativity but generally good at implementation, and which have the 
resilience, roots and scale to make things happen. Both need each other, and most 
social change comes from alliances between the two, just as most change within 
organisations depends on alliances between leaders and groups well down the 
formal hierarchy.” 

— Geoff Mulgan, Nesta'“ 


Although partnerships are notoriously 
difficult and some evidence shows they 
are not always effective, across the 14 
cases we reviewed, they were essential 
in bringing all the right skills sets to 
the table. The enormous challenge of 
ensuring guality learning for all in the 
21st century reguires bringing all actors 
and assets to bear— both the bees, such 
as social innovators that can experiment 
and nimbly cross-pollinate, and the 
trees, such as government agencies, 
which are essential for any education 
effort, including reaching those most 
disadvantaged, to spread nationally. It is 
rare for any one actor to encompass all 
the skills reguired to scale sustainably and 
eguitably. Even when governments are 
leading the way, as they are in some of the 
cases we reviewed, they often reach out 
to civil society, communities, or the private 
sector to bring in key expertise they are 
lacking. Certainly, however, governments 
are essential in ensuring all children and 


youth— not just those in the right place at 
the right time— are learning well. 

Partnerships contribute to scaling 
guality learning by pooling resources 
and ensuring an appropriate division of 
labor.'°"* The role of partners may include 

The enormous challenge of 
ensuring quality learning for 
all in the 2T^ century requires 
bringing all actors and assets 
to bear— both the bees, such 
as social innovators that can 
experiment and nimbly cross- 
pollinate, and the trees, such 
as government agencies, which 
are essential for any education 
effort, including reaching 
those most disadvantaged. 
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bringing financing, providing technical 
assistance, or generating political 
support. Coses and literature reviewed 
identified some of the key elements that 
contribute to partnerships working to 
enable o scalable approach to delivery. 


While not exhaustive, these elements are 
interdependent and include: establish a 
clear, shared goal; align incentives toward 
meeting this goal; ensure accountability 
to the learners; and build trust among 
partners.'°^ 



Cases and literature reviewed identified some of the 
key elements that contribute to partnerships working 
to enable a scalable approach to delivery. While not 
exhaustive, these elements are interdependent and 
include: establish a clear, shared goal; align incentives 
toward meeting this goal; ensure accountability to the 
learners; and build trust among partners. 


Establish a clear, shared goal 


Interventions that have effectively 
leveraged partnerships for scale have 
focused on addressing a binding constraint 
that is present in multiple contexts, such 
as a lack of high-guolity early childhood 
educational opportunities, a shortage 
of guolified teachers, or a mismatch 
between labor demand and supply. 
Successful interventions also approach 
these challenges, many of which are 
incredibly complex, with simple ideas 
that ore understood and resonate with 
a broad audience— students, parents, 
teachers, government officials, and any 
other stakeholders. In fact, the greater 
and more complex the challenge, such 
as addressing a country’s poor learning 
outcomes, the more important it is to have 
a clear definition of the problem being 
targeted, shared outcomes to achieve, and 
a strategy to address it. 

One of the main learnings from Pratham's 
15 years of experience in partnering with 


government systems is that the best results 
come when all elements of the teaching- 
learning ecosystem prioritize common 
learning goals and align themselves to 
achieve them. It is essential that learning 
goals ore clearly articulated in o way that 
teachers can understand and that they ore 
achievable. If training, academic support, 
materials, teaching-learning methods, and 
measurement are all aligned to support 
each other, then the chances of success 
ore high. 

Sesame Street, the world’s largest 
informal early childhood educator, began 
in 1969 with a well-founded, simple idea 
to address the ineguity of children’s 
school readiness, particularly among 
disadvantaged children, by combining 
entertainment with education. More than 
40 years later. Sesame Street reaches 
more than 156 million children in over 
150 countries by adhering to this same 
principle of developing engaging content 
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that creates an emotional connection 
with its target audience of preschool- 
aged children. Sesame Workshop’s long- 
term success has depended on a brood 
base of partners, including funding 
agencies, local production partners, 
broadcasters, government ministries, the 
education and academic communities, 
local NGOs, and other private and 
public partnerships. Sesame Workshop’s 
content creation model is a collaborative 
process among producers, educational 
content specialists, and researchers. 
Producers and writers are responsible 
for educational content and the creative 
elements of the production, whether it 


Align incentives 

Effective partnerships for scale reguire 
aligning incentives so that time, skills, 
knowledge, and efforts of multiple 
individuals ore channeled in ways that 
produce jointly valued outcomes. A 
focus on shared outcomes is a good 
way to align incentives. Hartmann 
and Linn identify incentives as a key to 
drive behavior of actors and institutions 
toward scaling. They discuss how in the 
absence of a profit motive in education, 
other incentives ore needed to substitute 
for market forces. These con include 
rewards, competitions, evaluations, and 
pressure through political processes. 
Worldreoder’s approach to scale, which 
provides digital books on low-cost 
e-reoders and mobile phones, has been 
to identify “non-exclusive and growth- 
oriented partners” where interests align. 
This includes publishers interested in 
expanding their market share with 
digital content and cellphone carriers 
interested in increasing customers’ usage. 


Best results come when all 
elements of the teaching- 
learning ecosystem prioritize 
common learning goals and align 
themselves to achieve them. 

be television, radio, print, or other media, 
and researchers represent the voice of 
the child and provide information about 
the program’s effectiveness. While local 
needs and contexts can differ around 
the world, Sesame Street partners share 
the objective of using media to meet the 
critical needs of young children. 


Demonstrating intermediate results can 
also help keep actors engaged so that 
they see the benefits to partnering. 

For example, in 2003, the Noondi 
Foundation, in partnership with the 
government of Andhra Pradesh, 
established o midday meal program in 
response to the Supreme Court of India’s 
decree that all regional governments 
must provide public school children 
with daily lunches. The program was 
initially designed to provide nutritious 
and hygienic food to 150,000 children 
in Hyderabad, free of cost. By the end 
of 2013, os a result of additional state 
government partnerships, the program 
was feeding 1.1 million children across 
10,453 schools in Andhra Pradesh, 
Chhattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Odisha, and Rajasthan. Through these 
partnerships between the Noondi 
Foundation and regional governments, 
Noondi was able to function with 
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government subsidies in the form of free 
groin, operational funding, and kitchen 
space, while regional governments, in 
turn, were able to fulfill their commitment 
to the Supreme Court's ruling that 
"cooked midday meals” ore a necessary 
component of children's education. In 
addition to public sector partnerships, 
the Noondi Foundation partnered with 


private sector organizations, such os the 
Global Alliance for Improved Nutrition, 
Britannia Industries Ltd., and Faith Foods, 
os well os social sector organizations, such 
os PATFI, to odd nutritional diversity to 
midday meals.'°‘’ Ultimately, these public- 
private partnerships helped the Noondi 
Foundation develop a very efficient 
process for addressing malnutrition. 


Box 16. Worldreader 

Worldreader provides culturally and linguistically relevant digital books to 
the developing world through low-cost e-readers and mobile phones. It aims 
to improve literacy skills and instill a love of reading by providing children 
and their families with immediate access to teaching, learning, and reading 
materials. The organization uses an integrative approach that combines 
context-appropriate technology, access to more than 31,000 books in 43 
languages, teacher support, and community engagement. Since its first 
programs launched in Ghana in 2010, the organization has reached in excess 
of 5.6 million people, and as a result of the program, 1.1 million people in 69 
countries are reading digital books every month. Data from an evaluation 
of Worldreader’s early grade reading program in Ghana demonstrate 
improvements in oral reading fluency and reading comprehension, as well as 
the development of positive reading habits, among student users. 


Ensure accountability to learners 


Successful alliances for scaling quality 
learning ensure that each partner is held 
to account for mutually agreed upon 
results. According to Flartmann and 
Linn, a functioning accountability system 
includes three elements: availability 
and use of information, mechanisms for 
monitoring performance, and existence 
of adequate incentives for compliance. 
When it comes to scaling quality 


learning, it is not just accountability 
as to whether a program or policy is 
achieving good learning outcomes, but 
also whether it is creating the conditions 
for effective scaling of successful 
interventions. At the same time, such 
an accountability system must not lead 
to a rigid compliance system of tracking 
milestones against inflexible models that 
might undermine the experimentation. 
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risk taking, and long-term commitment 
required to scale. Rather, accountability 
systems for scaling quality learning 
should include feedback loops that 
allow for rapid learning and adaptation. 

Camfed,a secondary education program 
for rural marginalized girls living in five 
sub-Saharan African countries, flips the 
premise of bottom-up accountability to 
one of bottom-up decision-making and 
top-down accountability. Communities 
are empowered with control over 
resources and determine how these 
can best be deployed to tackle local 
obstacles to girls’ education— obstacles 
that they identify and understand 
firsthand. This reinforces a sense of 


Build trust 

At the core of these partnerships is 
trust. This has proved to be especially 
important during the startup phase. In the 
case studies reviewed, initial investments 
in the idea were crucial— and these were 
generally based on the investor's trust 
in the founder. As one early investor 
in Bridge International Academies 
shared, "we bet on the jockeys, not the 
horse.” This was the case with Pratham 
getting started more than 20 years 
ago with an initial investment from the 
former chairman of the Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India, 
DfID’s early investment in Asociacion 
Baydn in Flonduras in the 1990s, and 
early and long-term support of INJAZ 
in Jordan by the United States Agency 
for International Development (USAID). 
Aflatoun International defines its social 
franchise as a "trust-based” network 
that gives partners local autonomy 


accountability for girls' welfare; these are 
girls’ entitlements, for which communities 
are responsible. In turn, Camfed ensures 
that communities have full access to 
program data, including on how well 
girls and schools are doing, so that 
they can be responsive and informed in 
their approach to tackling the obstacles 
girls face. This approach to governance 
and accountability has been critical 
to scaling Camfed’s program and 
impact, and it challenges the common 
perception that community participation 
and efficient, accountable management 
are incompatible in the transition from 
small single-community initiatives to 
large-scale, multi-community or multi- 
country programs. 


over program implementation and the 
freedom to advocate for curriculum 
integration at the national level. Trust 
can be one of the most important assets 
for a partnership, particularly in contexts 
where there are few guarantees, formal 
contract law is rarely enforced, and 
infrastructure is limited. 

While government remains the primary 
duty bearer of ensuring the right to 
a quality education for all, improving 
learning at scale requires the combined 
efforts of many actors to leverage 
diverse resources, capacities, and skills— 
particularly related to financing, service 
delivery, and knowledge generation. 
This requires the interaction of state and 
non-state partners at various levels and 
across various sectors, such as education, 
health, nutrition, workforce development, 
and economic growth. 
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6. Learning champions 
and leaders: 

As scaling quality learning is a political and technical exercise, 
champions within and outside government and the classroom 
are crucial. 


Scaling quality learning requires 
champions and leaders at all levels— 
inside and outside the classroom and 
education ecosystem. Addressing 
learning challenges at scale requires 
dedicated individuals— visionary leaders 


Visionary leaders 

A common feature in scaling studies 
across disciplines is the critical role that 
visionary leaders played in driving the 
scaling process.'” These leaders came 
from all sectors— government, civil society, 
and private sector— and served as the 
founders or leaders of their organizations 
or policy programs. They included people 
such as Amorim and Soares da Silva, the 
two secretaries of education in Amazonas 
state who created Amazonas State 
Government’s Media Center; Madhav 
Chavan, co-founder of Pratham; and 
Joan Ganz Cooney, founder of Sesame 
Workshop. As Hartmann and Linn outline, 
common features of these leaders 
are their persistence, networking, and 


to create or lead an initiative, champions 
with political will and capital to scale 
and sustain on idea, and local leaders 
who might not be as well known but 
whose everyday efforts ore contributing 
to children learning. 


coalition-building skills, and their ability 
to articulate a clear vision and motivate 
others.”^ They also invested significantly 
in leadership development within their 
respective organizations and systems. 
While some are born leaders, others 
are cultivated through their experiences 
and practices. This, for example, is the 
idea behind Teach For All’s partners 
placing individuals in classrooms, so 
that through the experience of working 
in communities and collaborating with 
parents, schools, and students, they gain 
a deep understanding of the problems 
and the potential solutions and then go 
on to become education leaders inside 
and outside schools. 
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Political champions 


In many of the cases reviewed, a 
government champion at a national or 
local level was found to be the linchpin 
behind experimentation and greater 
participation in policymaking. In the case 
of INJAZ, the entrepreneurial training 
program in secondary schools that has 
been integrated across all 12 directorates 
in Jordan, Her Majesty Queen Rania Al- 
Abdullah provided early support that 
was instrumental in providing INJAZ with 
credibility and access to a wider network. 
Additionally, government support, 
specifically INJAZ’s partnership with 
Jordan’s Ministry of Education, has been 
crucia I forscaling the school prog ram, given 
the ministry’s role in institutionalizing and 
accrediting programs in schools. In 2011, 
the Ministry of Planning and International 
Gooperation became another key partner 
in helping INJAZ expand into Jordanian 
colleges and universities. 

In Mexico, the secretary of education in 
the state of Puebla, Luis Maldonado, and 
Patricia Vazquez, who at the time was the 
director of technology in the Department 
of Education in Puebla, made an 
important difference in helping Teach For 
All’s partner Ensena por Mexico (EPM) get 
started. Prior to both leaders’ involvement, 
the organization was struggling to take off 
and with their support, GEO Erik Ramirez- 
Ruiz was able to scale EP’s work. Today, 
EPM works in nine states across the 
country.”^ 

Gultivating champions often involves 
engaging government officials in the 


co-creation of an initiative, rather than 
bringing them a fully baked, evaluated 
model to roll out across the country. STIR 
Education, which is catalyzing a teacher- 
led movement to reclaim teaching and 
improve students’ learning, found success 
in working with governments in Uganda 
and India to co-create the initiative rather 
than presenting an already developed 
model for adoption. 

Political champions need not reside at the 
national or state level. Sometimes, it is more 
effective to focus on policymakers who 
are closest to the problem— officials who 
see the challenges firsthand, understand 
the necessary action to address the issue, 
and can be held accountable if actions 
are not taken. Over the course of its 
20-year history, Pratham has cultivated 
government supporters at all levels with 
mixed results. It has found that while time- 
consuming, it is often easier to cultivate 
champions at the local level, as those 
closest to the problem are generally more 
likely to understand the nature of the 
problem and be supportive of the actions 
required. 

The cases reviewed often benefited 
from continuity or stability in leadership. 
Media Genter in Amazonas benefited 
from relatively stable and continuous 
political leadership. The current secretary 
of education, Rossieli Soares da Silva, 
assumed office in 2012, but he had been 
working with the previous secretary, 
Gededo Amorim, for five years before that. 
Research by McKinsey and Gompany 
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If there is clear evidence of impact, people come to 
expect it and it becomes much more difficult to reverse. 


identified leadership continuity as essential 
in not only catalyzing a reform but in 
sustaining it. It found that the median tenure 
of education leaders of improving systems is 
seven years. This is in stark contrast to the 
norm. For example, the overage tenure for 
superintendents of urban school districts 
in the United States is three years; for 
education secretaries in England, it is two 
years; in France, it is two yeors."^ 

When continuity is lacking, the challenge 
becomes to sustain the reform beyond 
o champion's time in office. In the cose of 
SAT, despite its success with cultivating 
local champions, Asociocion Boydn finds 
it is on ongoing, time-consuming process 
to sustain this support, particularly in 
political systems that hove high turnover of 
administrations and/or personnel. Prothom 
has also hod the experience of programs 
unraveling when champions hove left 
office, causing the associated government 
partnerships to disappear. The reforms that 
tend to survive ore those that ore firmly 
entrenched. Because citizens often feel 
strongly entitled to the reforms, it becomes 
politically impossible to retract them. This 
is another reason for strong community 
participation in change processes. 

Beyond human relationships, 

organizations con take steps to help 
expand and sustain reforms. In its review 
of 17 large-scale health interventions. 
Millions Saved found that “mobilizing 
political leadership and champions takes 
o little luck and o lot of preparation.""^ 

Drawing from our review of 14 education 
coses and the literature around the issue. 


three approaches hove demonstrated 
some degree of effectiveness. The first 
is to work across political party lines. 
One of the core tenets of Teach For All 
is that any country partner must be a 
non-state entity working in partnership 
with the public and private sectors. As o 
result, the partner organizations are less 
vulnerable to leadership changes. This 
has been the cose with Teach First, which 
represents 20 percent of new teachers in 
disadvantaged schools across England 
and Woles,"'^ after growing almost 25 
percent per year during its first 11 yeors."^ 
Part of this success is attributed to its 
deliberate approach to work across party 
lines. As a result, it was the only education 
initiative supported by all three political 
parties during the 2010 UK general 
election."® SAT has also insulated itself 
from changes in power and potential 
political patronage by retaining control 
of tutor hiring, placement, dismissal, and 
management. 

A second approach is to build innovation or 
reform leaders and champions throughout 
the system so that continued support is 
not dependent on one champion. This was 
part of the motivation behind Fundacion 
Escuela Nueva’s founding. In the regions 
where Fundacion Escuela Nuevo has 
managed to bring partners together 
to integrally implement the model, 
educational outcomes hove flourished. 

The third approach relies on data to 
catalyze and sustain the political will 
needed for scaling. Often, evidence has 
been used to demonstrate the severity 
of the problem so that policymakers and 
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other leaders cannot be in denial. It has 
also played an important role in offering 
policymakers credible alternatives to 
show that the issue can be addressed. 
Pratham has been effective at providing 
decision-makers with a tested and 
proven menu of options for implementing 
its “teaching at the right level" approach. 

If there is clear evidence of impact, 
people come to expect it and it becomes 
much more difficult to reverse. This was 


the experience with Schools of Tomorrow, 
o government initiative that focuses 
on reducing school dropout rotes and 
improving learning in disadvantaged 
schools in Rio de Janeiro’s fovelos. While 
the effort was initiated under the former 
secretary of education in Rio de Janeiro, 
Claudio Costin, it has lasted into the 
term of her successor. Arguably, one of 
the factors behind this longevity is the 
program’s strong evidence of impact."'^ 


Champions within the classrooms 


In addition to government support, 
teacher buy-in is critical for any large- 
scale intervention to succeed. Whether 
teachers directly deliver the program 
or support others to do so, experiences 
demonstrate that involving teachers os 
key agents of change is vital in scaling 
interventions. In the cose of Lesson Study 
in Zambia, teachers were not merely 
taught o new teaching technigue during 
on in-service workshop; they were also 
empowered to identify what was needed, 
colloborotively develop o lesson plan, and 
then practice delivering it and discussing 
the experience with peers.'^° This is also 
stir’s approach, where teachers ore 
encouraged and supported to lead 
positive changes in their classrooms, 
through sharing and putting into action 
their own ideas for improvement through 
“micro-innovations.’"^' They then ore 
supported to build their own teacher 
networks and become “change agents" 
in pushing for broader systematic change 
within their schools and districts. 

This does not mean, however, that teachers 
must be responsible for the delivery of any 


new program, policy, or practice for it to be 
scaled successfully. In fact, cose studies 
reveal that sometimes it was preferable 
that they were not responsible for it. But 
it was critical that teachers understood 
and were behind the reform. Educate! 
experimented with teachers delivering its 
co-curricu lor entrepreneurship, leadership, 
and workforce readiness program in 
secondary schools but encountered 
some resistance os teachers viewed it 
os on additional task that was not port 
of their job description or assessment. 
As previously discussed. Educate! found 
greater success (in terms of impact) by 
training mentors, who were graduates of 
the program, and young entrepreneurs 
to deliver the entrepreneurial curriculum 
and modeling new teaching methods 
that teachers could eventually integrate 
into the classroom. It also developed 
teacher associations to provide teachers 
with practical in-service training to 
develop the core interactive teaching 
skills and ultimately be better positioned 
to effectively adopt notional education 
reforms. Similarly, Rrothom works to ensure 
that head teachers and teachers ore 
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supportive of its remedial program before in which trained volunteers, rather than 
bringing it to schools, even in instances teachers, deliver it. 


Paying attention to those 
who stand to lose 


As critical os it is to dedicate time to 
cultivating champions, it can be egually 
important to understand those who 
stand to lose os a result of on effective 
approach scaling. Literature finds that 
programs may have failed at scale 
because they did not pay sufficient 
attention to institutional incentives, 
vested interests, and how those who 
stand to lose out would react.'^^ Some 
of the latter may not be apparent until 
after the pilot stage if the intervention 
is showing success at scaling.'^^ This 
can guickly undermine any gains made. 
Daron Acemoglu, an economist at MIT, 
dubbed this the “seesaw effect”— making 
a change without redistributing power 
or the eguilibrium of power usually leads 
to a counteracting force so strong that 
the change is unlikely to have significant 
impact.'^^ This was experienced with 
the scaling of a contract teacher 
intervention in Kenya. While an NGO-led 
pilot in western Kenya found the hiring 
of contract teachers to be effective in 
raising students’ tests scores, its impact 

As critical as it is to dedicate 
time to cultivating champions, 
it can be equally important to 
understand those who stand to 
lose as a result of an effective 
approach scaling. 


disappeared when the government 
implemented the intervention across the 
country.'^^ 

Getting consensus around a new and 
relatively unproven model is difficult, 
particularly if it reguires reallocation 
of funding resources, adjustments in 
human resources, and other politically 
difficult activities such as curtailing some 
services and replacing them with others. 
Those who benefit from additional 
resources are likely to be excited by the 
prospect, while those who stand to lose 
through reallocation will predictably feel 
otherwise. It is important to think about 
what it takes to generate partnerships 
and overcome opposition where people 
stand to lose.'^* 

Often, there is reluctance to redraw lines, 
close down programs, or replace existing 
resources. Joideep Probhu, a Gombridge 
professor who has written extensively 
about innovation, calls these kinds of 
changes a “willingness to cannibalize” 
and considers them a key characteristic 
of innovative systems.'^^ Many cases we 
reviewed were strategic about launching 
an intervention where it would likely not 
threaten vested interests or upset power 
balances. Media Genter, for example, 
did not start with its distance-learning 
program in the capital of Amazonas, but 
rather, in the middle of the jungle where 
it was not threatening to existing actors. 
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7. Technological advances: 

Context-appropriate technologies can accelerate 
education progress. 


To date, the vast majority of developing 
country governments’ engagement 
with technology in education at scale 
has been putting computers into 
classrooms. However, this was not the 
situation with the cases reviewed. Where 
technology was used, it was to overcome 
a context-specific barrier, such as poor 
infrastructure or a lack of materials 
or trained teachers. Media Genter 
employed multi-point videoconference 
capabilities to overcome long distances 
(and few roads) between communities and 
secondary schools. Bridge International 
Academies addressed the shortage of 
trained teachers by recruiting high school 
graduates from local communities and 
supporting them through not only training 
but comprehensive teacher guides 
developed by expert subject matter 
teachers and delivered via tablets. While 
seasoned teachers would for obvious 
reasons feel constrained by scripted 
lessons. Bridge argues that the new 
teachers in their schools are reassured 
by the guidance and it is the best way 
to ensure all their students learn. At its 
inception, Worldreader aimed to address 
the lack of appropriate books and other 
reading materials in developing countries 


Technology brought cost 
saving and efficiency- 
generating processes. 

by digitizing a variety of textbooks, 
storybooks, and reference materials that 
could be accessed through e-readers 
and cellphones. 

In some cases, as discussed earlier, 
technology brought cost saving and 
efficiency-generating processes, such 
as automating payment through 
cellphones and automating data 
collection and analysis systems. Bridge 
International Academies’ teacher guides 
have been important in freeing up 
time for teachers to focus on teaching 
and individual engagement, rather 
than on lesson planning, attendance 
tracking, administrative paperwork, 
and other activities that detract from 
active engagement with students in the 
classroom. Similarly, by automating and 
centralizing all of the back-office work, 
managers can focus on monitoring and 
supporting teachers and students, rather 
than time-consuming administrative work. 



Where technology was used, it was to overcome a context 
specific barrier, such as poor infrastructure or a lack of 
materials or trained teachers. 
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Educate! has identified mobile money 
as one of the biggest cost- and time- 
saving measures as it has scaled. The staff 
working across Uganda no longer have 
to travel back and forth to Kampala to 
receive their biweekly paycheck or money 
for their programs. That saves time, which 
frees them up to focus on their day-to-day 
work. It also saves money that would have 
gone for travel, gas, and lodging. 

As technological advances occur, many of 
the cases reviewed underscored the central 
importance of human involvement in the 
process of integrating technology within 
their operations. In the case of Pratham, 
having people interact with, analyze, and 
interpret the data is important for learning 
from data. Pratham CEO Rukmini Banerji 
described the human interface as the glue 
between back-office technology and front- 
office visualization. Unfortunately, far too 
many interventions have fallen into the 
trap of choosing a technology first and 
then looking for an educational problem 
to solve with it, rather than the other way 
around. Teacher training, power supply, 
and systems for maintenance have not 
received egual attention. Many of the cases 
reviewed underscored how technology has 
to be appropriate for the context and the 
users, and that “high tech" was not always 
the best solution, especially in the contexts 
of low resources or low literacy. Sesame 
Workshop's projects, for example, use 
technology that run the gamut from high- 
tech (i.e., tablets and smartphones) to low- 
tech (i.e., print materials, radio, and radio 
over basic mobile phones). In addition 
to creating content that directly targets 
children. Sesame Workshop also develops 
resources to support caregivers using 
technology. In Indio, for example, it has 
used mobiles phones os o tool to remind 
teachers about the Golli Golli Sim Sim 


videos and activities they should use with 
their class each week; preloaded feature 
phones and pico projectors to bring content 
to classrooms in low-income communities; 
and interactive voice response systems to 
enable users to access radio episodes on 
their mobile phones. 

One potential risk of leveraging 
technology for scaling is that it often 
targets and benefits those who already 
hove access to the Internet and therefore 
may perpetuate ineguolities that exist 
in access to technology. Eor example, 
in many countries, men tend to control 
the household phones. Elowever, with 
deliberate, targeted action, technology 
con be leveraged to help overcome 
historical ineguities. Worldreoder found 
that, on overage, women spent six times 
os much time reading on mobile phones 
os men. The organization is examining 
the reasons further, but hypotheses 
include that the mobility and privacy of 
digital reading— and perhaps technology 
in general— drive adolescent women and 
girls to read more. 

While there is great potential in the ways 
technology con accelerate progress in 
learning at scale, the coses reviewed 
identified more modest, albeit important, 
ways that technology was contributing 
to scaling. This included so called front- 
office technology that interfaced with 
leoners and teachers, such os interactive 
videos in Medio Genter, e-reoders and 
mobile opps with Worldreoder, and 
television with Sesame Street. The 
coses also identified how technology 
provided critical back-office support 
that helped to improve operations, such 
os Bridge International Academies and 
Educate! generating cost savings by 
automating payments and more rapid 
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learning through more real-time data 
collection and processing via tablets 
and mobile phones. All of this ultimately 
helped to increase transparency and 
accountability and to free up educators' 


and implementors’ time. At the end of the 
day, the coses underscored that it was not 
about o specific piece of technology but 
rather about how technology enabled 
society to do something better. 


8. Windows of opportunity: 

Effective education approaches ore more likely to take 
root and spread when they align with country priorities. 


Scaling reguires o certain aptitude for 
opportunism— not bound by rigid strategy, 
but flexible enough to take advantage 
of windows of opportunity. Programs 
that were successfully integrated into 
the notional education system often 
identified opportunities for o win-win 
proposition. Gose studies demonstrated 
how innovation more readily takes root 
and spreads when it responds directly 
to challenges facing the state and aligns 
with existing government priorities and 
policies. As Ghris Dede, professor at 
Elorvord’s Graduate School of Education, 
and colleagues write, "If on innovation is 
designed to fit o larger reform agendo, that 
innovation will almost certainly be more 
sustainable and therefore scalable.”'^® 

SAT has benefited from, and in some 
coses strategically leveraged, key 
external moments to advance its mission. 
Eor example, in the 1990s, many Gentrol 
American governments felt political 
pressure to provide secondary schooling 


in rural areas. In some coses, such os in 
Golombio, Nicaragua, and Elonduros, 
the government was open to alternative 
models to help address the problem of 
teacher shortages in rural areas. SAT was 
ready to step in and provide its program. 
Today, Gentrol American governments ore 
motivated by the challenge of stemming 
the tide of rural to urban migration. At 
various strategic points from the 1970s 
to present day, SAT has been poised 
to leverage recognition by notional 
governments that space exists for both 
traditional and alternative programs. 


Scaling requires a certain 
aptitude for opportunism— 
not bound by rigid strategy, 
but flexible enough to take 
advantage of windows of 
opportunity. 
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Media Center, the state-led distance 
learning secondary school program in 
Amazonas, launched at an opportune 
time in Brazil, as the country was in the 
process of enacting a law guaranteeing 
universal secondary education. By 
2016, states would be responsible for 
ensuring that all children have access 
to three years of secondary school— an 
enormous achievement for a middle- 
income country like Brazil, where 
more than 2 million children are not 
attending secondary school.'^^ It is also 
an enormous task for under-resourced 
states such as Amazonas, where only six 
of the 62 municipalities are connected by 
road to the capital. For the thousands of 
young people living in small communities 
scattered along the Amazon jungle, it 
could take days or even weeks to travel 
to secondary school by boat. Ensuring 
that all children stay in school for all 
12 years would have been difficult to 
achieve without innovative models such 
os Media Center. 

Bridge International Academies had not 
originally planned to open in Nigeria in 
its first phase of international expansion, 
but it responded to a DfID reguest for 
bids to improve learning outcomes in 
the private market for education serving 
more than 1 million children in Logos. 
Bridge now works in Logos os port of 
o government-sanctioned program, 
the result of o multiyear relationship 
between DfID and the Logos State 
Ministry of Education. 


As Educate! expands into additional 
countries beyond Uganda, it has made 
the strategic decision to target countries 
with active skills-bosed reforms that 
align to its model. For example. Educate! 
decided to enter Rwanda in 2015, when 
the country was undertaking curriculum 
reforms to its secondary education, 
with o stated goo! of o competency- 
based curriculum. Educate! hod clearly 
identified gaps in both the Uganda and 
Rwanda school systems, where the skills 
being taught did not match the labor 
market demand. It had also pushed 
for reforms to teaching methods that 
moved from rote learning to practice- 
based education and from more 
theoretical to skills-bosed education. 
That positioned Educate! to provide the 
education ministries with on evaluated 
and effective solution to on urgent 
problem that the country needed to 
address, rather than trying to create o 
parallel structure. 

Crises hove also provided moments more 
amendable to adopting or reforming 
existing systems. Room to Read was 
one of the first organizations that the 
governmentof Nepal turned to for sup port 
after the devastating eorthguokes in 
2015. In this unprecedented situation 
that destroyed more than 700,000 
homes and 47,000 classrooms around 
the country, the thought was that Room 
to Read could distribute storybooks 
to affected communities in ways that 
would create some joy and learning. 



Case studies demonstrated how innovation more readily 
takes root and spreads when it responds directly to 
challenges facing the state and aligns with existing 
government priorities and policies. 
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Although this reguest fell outside of the 
regular programming, staff were very 
happy to use Room to Read’s resources 
and distribution networks to support 
the recovery efforts. The organization 
mobilized the movement of 500,000 
books to affected communities. 

Through the global financial crisis, 
Aflotoun International found itself os 
one of the few organizations providing 
financial education in primary and 
secondary schools around the world 
through its network of NGO partners. It 
has been able to leverage the interest of 
notional actors, including central bonks, 
ministries of finance, and financial 
institutions, to support 28 education 
departments on integrating financial 
education into their education systems. 

Governments con also serve os “pull” 
forces, conducting due diligence to 
find partners that meet their needs or 
that con carry out o reform agendo. 
In Liberia, following reforms in the civil 
service and Ministry of Eleoith that 
enabled the government to better 
engage with citizens’ needs and 
drive service delivery, Rresident Ellen 
Johnson-Sirleof sought improvements 
in the delivery of education.'^° This led 
to review of education interventions in 
Africa, formation of o public-private 
partnership technical committee, and 
ultimately, the Rortnership Schools 
for Liberia program, where education 
service providers ore contracted to 
operate public schools on behalf of the 
government, financed by government 
and free to children’s families. Bridge 
International Academies was asked 
to host on inspection by the Liberian 
government, and after several months 
of engagement, agreed to become 


o public school operator in Liberia- 
starting with o pilot of 50 schools. 
What mode this possible for Liberia 
was that the cost basis of the delivery 
of service of the Bridge intervention at 
scale is comparable to the ministry’s per 
capita spending for primary education. 
Gonseguently, Bridge con deliver its 
model and not reduce teacher salaries 
from public sector levels. A budget 
limited by o parent-funded model, having 
demonstrated learning impact at scale, 
is now serving government needs and is 
being integrated into the public sector. 

This example demonstrates o 
government’s willingness to experiment 
and allow different partners to 
participate in the delivery of education 
while retaining ultimate responsibility 
for achieving good guolity outcomes. 
Elowever, this is not to underestimate 
the challenges such o partnership needs 
to overcome in order to succeed. It is yet 
to be seen to what extent Bridge will 
need to deviate from its original model 
to adhere to government demands, and 
if in turn this will affect the guolity or 
innovation of the schools it is operating. 
In addition, the pilot may uncover some 
evidence about the impact of Bridge’s 
model for the poorest children who 
would be unable to access any school 
that reguired o fee to be paid by parents. 

What the cose studies underscore is that 
change depends to o great degree on 
the social and political atmosphere. The 
organizations that were most successful 
seized those moments where there were 
supportive, positive attitudes toward 
change. These coses successfully framed 
their intervention os on effective means 
of achieving the education priorities of 
the country. 
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9. Better data: 

Data on learning and scaling play a central role by motivating 
informed action at the policy and practice levels. 


The case studies and literature underscore 
the central importance of evidence in 
scaling efforts. Various forms of data— 
from experimental, scientifically designed 
evaluations, to gualitative data, to student 
testimonials— all play an important role in 


shaping policy and practice. Across the 
case studies, data play at least three 
important roles in the scaling process: 
motivating action to address the problem; 
shaping the design and implementation of 
the response; and sustaining the response. 


Motivate action 

In each of the case studies, data have 
been instrumental in cultivating key 
champions by arming decision-makers 
with the information needed to make 
difficult decisions about where to invest 
finite resources. As Adele Cassola, PhD 
student at Columbia University, and Jody 
Heymann, Dean of the Karin Fielding 
School of Public Flea Ith, describe, evidence- 
based decision making is about the best 
use of scientifically based knowledge 
in a realistic time frame with limited 
resources.'^' One of the best weapons 
against the status guo is actionable data. 
Worldreader’s use of e-book sales data 
has been key in demonstrating the viability 
of digital publishing to African publishers, 
by proving the existence of a robust local 
market and a nascent international one. 
Vicky Colbert, co-author of the Escuela 
Nueva pedagogical model and founder 
of the nonprofit Fundacion Escuela 
Nueva, claims that a strong research 
and evidence base was a major reason 
Escuela Nueva was successful in affecting 


national policy in Colombia and scaling to 
other countries.'^^ 

Case studies also revealed that various 
forms of evidence have been effective 
in influencing policymakers to scale 
certain interventions. Impact evaluations 
certainly can play a role in building a 
knowledge base of "what is working here,” 
but experience shows that the spread 
and integration of interventions may 
reguire firsthand knowledge of change 
in a community, which can be particularly 
important for policymakers. This is 
supported by Rogers’ seminal work, in 
which he writes, “Most individuals evaluate 
an innovation, not on the basis of scientific 
research by experts, but through the 
subjective evaluations of near-peers who 
have adopted the innovation.”'^^ A pattern 
across the case studies was that once key 
decision-makers saw an intervention's 
results firsthand, the program or policy 
was expanded. There was typically a 
pivotal moment when information— often 
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in the form of rigorous evaluations— was 
translated into an emotional imperative 
to act. Educate! found that some of its 
earliest champions knew students who 
had gone through the program and were 
impressed with its impact. Policymakers 
identified that this secondhand evidence, 
which was then backed up by more 
rigorous guantitative data, contributed to 
the incorporation of Educatel’s curriculum 
into Uganda's national education system. 

Asociacion Baydn’s leadership, the 
organization behind SAT in Elonduras, 
was savvy and brought along local 
politicians and donors to visit schools 
(known as centers) since the program’s 
inception. It invited the DfID to participate 
in an early evaluation so that DfID 
could see the impact firsthand. Similarly, 
Asociacion Baydn spent considerable 
time inviting local politicians to personally 
see the changes in students. Once local 
policymakers were onboard, Asociacion 
Baydn worked tirelessly to turn political 
support into binding legal frameworks 
and agreements. 

While even the most rigorous and 
accessible data will not necessarily be 
acted on, they certainly can play an 
important role in changing behavior. 
Experience shows that the first step in 
motivating action is often to show the 
severity and urgency of the problem, 
demonstrate that change is possible, and 
ensure that capacity exists to take action. 
This is the premise behind Lesson Study 
in approaching teachers as key change 
agents. Teachers work collaboratively 
to identify challenges in their classroom, 
develop lesson plans to address the 
challenges, and practice delivering the 
lesson with other teachers observing and 
offering constructive feedback. 


It is also part of the premise of a 
movement to understand how well 
children are learning to read in their first 
years of primary school. RTI International, 
with support from USAID, developed the 
Early Grade Reading Assessment (EGRA) 
in 2006, motivated by the concern that 
limited reading skills in the first years of 
school were holding many children back 
from successfully proceeding through 
school. Because RTI made the EGRA tool 
open source and freely available, its use 
spread rapidly across the developing 
world, and today, the tool has been 
adapted and used by governments, schools, 
civil society organizations, and the private 
sector in over 40 countries. Data from the 
wide range of contexts in which EGRA has 
been used, which showed the surprisingly 
low levels of reading proficiency within 
many countries, provided a wake-up call to 
many education actors, from teachers to 
ministers to global policy leaders. 

The case studies and literature, particularly 
in behavioral economics and psychology, 
show the importance of guick wins to 
demonstrate that change is possible. This 
is also the theory behind Rapid Results, 
an approach that focuses on mobilizing 
communities to overcome specific 
challenges through leveraging their own 
assets. The idea is based on the premise 
that what is lacking in development is not 
specific information, money, or technology 
but the motivation and confidence to use 
available resources. Rapid Results Institute 
widely implements this approach with 
great success across developing countries, 
including with corporations in Ethiopia 
to increase El IV testing of employees, in 
Nicaragua to improve dairy farm's milk 
guality, and in Rwanda to double the 
number of attended births— each one in 
less than 100 days.'^^ 
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Shape design and delivery 


A common feature of interventions that 
hove successfully scaled is that they rarely 
follow a linear path of research to action.'^^ 
Rather, they undergo a more circular 
process of experimentation, learning, and 
course corrections. This reguires ongoing 
testing, evaluation, and revision of models— 
beyond proving the initial efficacy ofo model 
os it continues to expand. Historically, there 
has been much greater attention to and 
support of the proof of the concept phase, 
with too few resources and attention to 
scaling plans after the initial intervention is 
proved.'^* As a result, it should not come as 
a surprise that many pilots do not survive 
beyond their beginning phase.'^^ 

From Sesame Workshop’s start, research 
played a prominent role in its content 
creation model. Programming is a 
continuous process that begins with the 
assessment of need and includes ongoing 
formative research and, where possible, 
summative evaluations of the program's 
impact. All of this, in turn, feeds back into 
thinking about the needs for the next season 
of programming. Every season of Sesame 
Street is an experiment. The integration of 
research into the production process and 
the spirit of experimenting have resulted in 
programs that are examined critically, where 
teams test new ideas and make important 
course corrections as necessary. As founder 
Joan Ganz Cooney has said, “Without 
research, there would be no Sesame.”'^® 

A key driver behind Pratham's success 
resides in its emphasis on experimentation 
and learning. This includes an openness 
and honesty about where things are not 
working. Pratham has used this evidence- 
based approach for making critical 


decisions. In this way, it has managed to 
multiply impact in the face of competing 
needs and scarce resources. Over the 
past 20 years, Pratham has combined 
lessons from rigorous evidence with 
field-level experience to formulate 
and inform strategies and programs. 
To track the progress of more than a 
million children a year, Pratham uses 
simple tools and methods to measure 
and monitor learning gains made by 
each group in learning camps through 
the year. These data are uploaded on a 
portal from the field and are available 
for all team members to view at any 
time. According to Banerji, “The biggest 
need for data in our system is for us.”'^‘^ 
This learning has been incorporated into 
a suite of evidence-based options for 
implementing Read India that is offered 
to state governments to adopt, as has 
been taken up to various degrees with the 
states of Bihar, Maharashtra, and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Bridge International Academies is 
somewhat of a unique case in its ability 
to continuously strengthen its programs. It 
collects and mines an enormous amount 
of data in real time through the use of 

A common feature of 
interventions that have 
successfully scaled is that they 
rarely follow a linear path of 
research to action. Rather, they 
undergo a more circular process 
of experimentation, learning, 
and course corrections. 
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its teacher tablets in schools. Bridge is 
then able to very quickly, efficiently, and 
effectively roll out any changes across 
its more than 450 schools, as it controls 
the entire supply chain— from school 
construction to curriculum design to 
teacher training. Room to Read, meanwhile, 
uses data to evolve and improve its 
programs, as it considers transparency 
central to its success. When findings 
showed that the national curriculum in 
Vietnam was already achieving strong 
outcomes in foundational reading skills 
among students. Room to Read decided 
to focus its Literacy Program resources 
on growing its network of learning 
environments and publishing quality 
reading materials. It was therefore able 
to save financial and human resources in 
this area and divert them into other more 
pressing work in Vietnam and elsewhere 
in the Room to Read network. 


Sustain scale 

The role of data extends beyond 
persuading decision-makers to invest 
scarce resources into scaling an 
initiative— data can also have an impact 
on an initiative's sustainability. Once data 
demonstrate improvements, it is difficult to 
reverse progress. In their seminal scaling 
work, Hartmann and Linn argue that well- 
designed evaluations can build political 
support even if political parties change.''^° 


Educate! invests cansiderably in building 
teals that go beyond tracking participaticn 
tc measuring impact. It dedicates 12 ta 13 
percent of its budget toward manitoring 
and evaluatian. This includes tracking 20 
performance indicators on a weekly and 
trimesterly basis through SMS messaging 
and smartphanes. Educate! built its own 
tool to measure leadership, creativity, self- 
efficacy, and savings behavior, since it could 
not find any existing toals to measure these 
“saft" skills appropriate for the sub-Saharan 
African context. This instrument is called 
the Secandary Skills Assessment Toal and is 
open source for other organizations to use. It 
is continuously refined based on adjustments 
made ta the program. Data are callected 
in real time, allawing Educate! ta monitar 
performance and make any necessary 
changes across all schaols. This rapid 
pragram manitaring helps to maintain quality 
control, as Educate! continues to expand. 


As the former secretary of education in 
Rio de Janeiro, Costin explained, while 
discussing Schools of Tomorrow, “In Latin 
America, there are lots of laws that are 
written but that do not happen, things 
that cannot be enforced. Through my 
experience as a public policy specialist, I 
see the best way to ensure continuity of 
any program is to really bring results, as 
then it becomes something desirable.”'^' 



The role of data extends beyond persuading decision- 
makers to invest scarce resources into scaling an 
initiative— data can also have an impact on an initiative's 
sustainability. Once data demonstrate improvements, it is 
difficult to reverse progress. 
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Introduction 



Flexible education 
financing 


Designing and delivering at scale 
require resources— and the more you 
grow, the more resources you need. To 
complicate matters, when it comes to 
scaling quality learning, how financing 
is structured and allocated seems to be 
at least as important as total financing 
available. The cases demonstrate, and 
the literature supports, the notion that 
stability and flexibility of financing are 
necessary for scale to occur in ways that 
contribute to lasting change. Regardless 


ng-term education 
financing 

— — o 

“Middle phase” 
financing 


of the source, financing for scale needs to 
take a long-term approach, invest in core 
organizational capacity, and activate 
middle-phase funding. 

When it comes to scaling quality 
learning, how financing is 
structured and allocated seems 
to be at least as important as 
total financing available. 
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10. Flexible education financing: 

Financing should be flexible, including to build core 
operational capacity. 


Case studies reveal that fl exible 
funding was instrumental in allowing for 
experimentation, learning, and growth: 
governments and donors that focused on 
agreed-upon results to achieve but were 
flexible and had trust in the implementer 
about the best way to achieve them. 
This included investments in activities 
that were most needed to support the 
scaling process at various points, which 
frequently required developing core 
operational capacity. 

If the overall goal is to have an effective 
learning intervention go to scale, 
financing from government is key. 
Domestic governments remain the largest 
source of basic education financing, and 
the percentage of national budgets 
dedicated to education has continued 
to steadily increase since 2002 in many 
low- and low-middle-income countries. 
The cases examined highlight a range 
of ways that governments are providing 
financing that is key to scaling. In the 
case of SAT, the Honduran government 
is paying for the largest recurrent cost 
of the alternative secondary education 
program run by the NGO Asociacion 
Baydn— tutors', or teachers', salaries. 
Pratham was able to reach 5 million 
children across India last year with its 
teaching at the right level approach by 
working through government-funded 
schools where teachers were trained 
in the approach. While the government 


of Zambia invited the JICA to provide 
technical support in adapting and 
rolling out Lesson Study across the 
country, it has provided approximately 
90 percent of the financing over the 
past 10 years for the in-service, peer- 
to-peer teacher training practice. These 
cases offer powerful examples of where 
governments provided predictable and 
flexible financing that facilitated the 
expansion of quality learning initiatives. 

External donors can also play an 
important role in the scaling process, 
particularly in investing in earlier stages 
of experimentation before an idea 
or approach is proven. Foundations, 
individuals, and corporate donors 
generally have a greater appetite 
for risk taking than governments that 
face pressure to demonstrate more 
immediate results to their constituents. 
Despite this comparative advantage 
and best intentions, donors at times 
can undermine the scaling process with 
short-term or more restrictive funding. 
The average development assistance 
“project'' lasts less than two years from 
start to completion'^^ and does not allow 

Flexible funding was 
instrumental in allowing for 
experimentation, learning, 
and growth. 
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for much time for the type of investments 
required for building systems and capacity. 
Ultimate results being targeted, such as 
improved learning, can take years. 

Therefore, given the need for much 
improved financing approaches from 


external, nongovernmental sources, we 
focus in the following sections on the role 
that donors can play in better facilitating 
the scaling process and how external 
funders and governments can work 
together more effectively to help quality 
learning interventions spread. 


Financing for core operational support 


According to Chris West, former director 
of Shell Foundation, creating scalable and 
sustainable enterprises requires building 
"core capacity, operating systems, and 
robust infrastructure.”’^^ In focusing on 
why some businesses scale successfully 
and many others do not, Verne Harnish, 
author and founder of Entrepreneurs’ 
Organization, identifies three challenges 
in scale: inability to grow enough leaders, 
failure to address increased competitive 
pressure,and lackof systemsand structures 
to handle the complexities of growth.'^^ 

Building core operational capacity and 
ensuring a smooth transition between 
innovation and scale require flexible 
financial support. Unfortunately, this type 
of flexible financing for core system support 
is more often the exception than the norm. 
Arguably, some of the cases reviewed were 
held back from expanding or spreading 
more quickly because of limitations with 
core support. Because scaling at its 
essence is about people and process, 
it is ironic that often these are the most 
difficult components to fund. Managers 
of some cases felt pressure in fundraising 
to keep their overhead low, especially as 
the organization grew and needed the 
support more than ever to develop systems 
to monitor larger programs efficiently and 
build human resources and capacity to 


manage them. For example, as it continued 
to expand, Worldreader required an 
investment in product and software 
development that was particularly difficult 
to get funded. This is not to argue for 
limitless or even proportional growth of 
an organization or institution as it scales, 
but to support the core systems needed to 
scale impact. 

The rise of rating agencies and attempts to 
boil down an organization’s effectiveness 
based on a single metric— a percentage 
going to “overhead” expenses— can 
intentionally or unintentionally reward 
those who do not invest in building systems 
and infrastructure. Donor restrictions often 
limit the amount that can go to overhead, 
and politicians might prefer investments 
in buildings, books, computers, and other 
tangible inputs and outputs that can be 
seen by theirconstituents, ratherthan more 
intangible systems, such as monitoring and 
evaluation systems, that are required for 
scaling. A McKinsey and Company study 
on philanthropy in India found that while 
90 percent of donors and experts believe 
that investing in institutional strengthening 
and policy change is important for 
overall transformation, 60 to 65 percent 
of interventions supported were in the 
category of providing direct support to 
beneficiaries, which included outcomes 
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that were more “tangible, measurable, 
attributable and controlled. This is not 
to argue against investments in direct 
support, but to argue that investments in 
institution building are needed as well. 

Network secretariats often play an 
important role in scaling, including by 
helping to share lessons, maintain quality, 
and ensure fidelity to a model as it expands 
and is adapted to new contexts. Networks 
are also critical for the coalition- and field- 
building often required for large-scale 
reforms. 

Flowever, in many of the case studies 
reviewed, the secretariat was often the 
most difficult part to get funded. Teach 
For All is an example where the global 
organization provides critical support 
to each of the 39 independent partner 
organizations to adapt and implement 
the approach in their respective countries. 
This support includes providing a global 
platform for sharing of ideas and 
supporting partners in adapting the ideas 
to their local contexts. Initially, despite 
the central role that it plays. Teach For 
All found it challenging to demonstrate 
the value of its support and to generate 
funding for a global approach to 
education. Fortunately, as the Teach 
For All network has grown over the past 
eight years, it has become easier to make 
the case that the organization’s role in 
providing support to partners is critical. 

As Alice Gugelev and Andrew Stern 
at the Global Development Incubator 


describe, too often donors are inhibiting 
scale by supporting only one-off initiatives. 
“Instead of supporting an organization’s 
overall mission, funders often prefer to 
provide grants to programs that target 
a particular issue over a limited period of 
time. Gorporate foundations, in particular, 
often allocate capital to efforts that align 
with their own institutional goals but 
not necessarily with the broad goals of 
the nonprofits they fund.” This prevents 
organizations from growing and further 
developing their capacity.’^'^ 

In an encouraging sign, Grantmakers for 
Effective Organizations President and 
GEO Kathleen Enright argues in favor 
of investing in capacity building that can 
help organizations boost their impact.'"*^ 
Over the past eight years, the group 
has built tools and resources to support 
grant makers to do so. In 2013, GuideStar, 
Gharity Navigator, and the Better Business 
Bureau Wise Giving Alliance joined forces 
to encourage donors to stop the practice 
of bluntly evaluating nonprofits based 
on what they refer to as an “overhead 
myth”— “the false conception that financial 
ratios are the sole indicator of nonprofit 
performance,” and instead focus on 
results. They have published two open 
letters to U.S. -based donors, challenging 
them to change their practices.'^® 

Recently, the Ford Foundation announced 
an important transformation of its funding 
strategy to provide grantees with greater 
access to general funds. More than 40 
percent of all Ford Foundation funds will 



Network secretariats often play an important role in 
scaling, including by helping to share lessons, maintain 
quality, and ensure fidelity to a model as it expands and is 
adapted to new contexts. 
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be allocated to general operating support, 
twice what was previously available. 
Harkening back to the foundation’s 
contributions to the civil rights movement, 
Ford Foundation President Darren Walker 
believes that this commitment will enable 
the foundation to hove o greater impact 
on such issues as inequality, which will 
require social movements to tackle 
entrenched social problems. "We’re going 
to move away from bending our grantees 
to fit into our boxes and do o better job 
of listening and leorning.”'^'^ Ruth Levine, 
director of the global development and 
population program at the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation, advocates 
for grantees and funders to be more 
realistic about what it takes to start o 
new program or organization, which may 
require building o "zero year’’ into budgets 
and timelines— that crucial initial year of 
development and planning.'^ 


According to Prothom’s leaders, the most 
helpful donors were those who were open- 
minded in terms of what Prothom did on 
the ground but were systematic in holding 
its leaders accountable to what they said 
they were going to achieve. These donors 
hod spent time with Prothom in the field 
and were along for the journey, keen to 
see results influence governments. Donor 
agencies and foundations, such os the 
Hewlett Foundation, played o catalytic role 
by encouraging Prothom just enough and at 
just the right time to help Read Indio follow 
its charted path, but they did not suffocate 
Prothom by questioning its every move. 

Particularly with interventions originated 
by non-state actors, donors con ploy o 
critical role in providing flexible support 
that helps to build core operational 
capacity needed to scale effective ideas 
and approaches. 


11. Long-term 
education financing: 

Stable and predictable support is essential. 


In addition to flexible support, scaling 
requires stable, predictable financing, 
often for o decade or more.'^' This 
often does not align with politicians’ or 
funders’ timelines. A new administration 
or government official may discontinue 
funding for o predecessor’s program 
or policy. Meanwhile, o key conclusion 
in the literature is that while donors 


at times support scaling, they often 
lock o systematic scaling focus and 
opprooch.'^^ They also systematically 
underestimate how much trial and error 
will be involved in the scaling process.'^^ 
The German development agency 
Deutsche Gesellschoft fur Internationale 
Zusommenorbeit (GIZ) candidly reflected 
that the timelines often envisioned by 
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development cooperation agencies ore 
"overly ambitious and not adopted to the 
pace of reform in the partner country.”'^^ The 
cose studies revealed that reform processes 
ore slow. This contrasts with the overage 
donor engagement of 613 days from start to 
completion.'^^ 

Successful efforts at scaling learning 
interventions often benefited from long-term 
financial and technical support, os well os 
supportive policymakers and donors who 
understood the realities of what it would 
take to achieve the effort’s desired impact. 
According to INJAZ, the USAID long-term 
financial commitment is what truly allowed 
the skills building program to become 
established and grow. This commitment also 
come with USAID’s know-how and auditing 
systems, from which INJAZ learned and 
began building its own systems.'^* 

The practice of Lesson Study, o peer-to- 
peer in-service teacher learning method, 
did not scale across Zambia overnight. It 
took o step-by-step approach over 10 years 
to cover all 10 provinces. The expansion 
of Lesson Study closely followed and 
aligned with the government’s policies for 
continuing professional development for 
teachers. The gradual scaling expansion 
allowed the program to continuously refine 
its implementation strategies. Similarly, by 
gradually expanding Lesson Study across 
the country, the Zambian government could 
observe its impact, such as improved moth 
and science pass rotes, before incorporating 
the method within its notional development 
plons.'^^ JIGA has remained a constant 
partner throughout these 10 years. This long- 
term commitment and phased approach by 
oil partners has been on important aspect 
to Lesson Study’s success in Zambia. 

Aflotoun International supports partners 
in civil society organizations to start social 


Successful efforts at scaling 
learning interventions often 
benefited from long-term 
financial and technical 
support, as well as supportive 
policymakers and donors who 
understood the realities of 
what it would take to achieve 
the effort’s desired impact. 

and financial education programs to 
demonstrate the viability of its material 
within the education system and to kick- 
start the development of relevant content 
for the notional context. It estimates that 
the overage time between the start of 
such o program and work on curriculum 
integration to commence to be almost five 
years. 

In the Quality Education in Developing 
Gountries initiative, the Bill and Melinda 
Gates and Hewlett foundations pooled 
resources and were willing to invest o 
substantial amount of long-term funding 
for something they believed would hove 
o significant impact on learning. Prothom 
responded with o proposal that outlined 
the first generation of Read Indio. It was 
appropriate for o number of reasons, 
including its ambition to go "for oil of 
Indio. This support lasted more than 
eight years. 

A long-term commitment is behind Room 
to Read’s requirement that it must first 
raise funding for o minimum of three 
years before starting operations in o new 
country with full program implementation. 
The principle is that on effective program 
and commitments to communities and 
countries requires building networks 
and establishing roots without fear of 
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discontinuing the program mid-stride. This 
finding is reinforced by research in other 
sectors, such os health, which found that 
more predictable funding at odeguote 
levels enabled the system required for 
scaling health innovations to work.'^’ 

While ensuring that deep and lasting 
impact can take time, the cases 
also underscored the importance of 
demonstrating intermediate results. It 
is unrealistic to expect public or private 
funds to support an initiative for multiple 
years without seeing any results. Specific 
guideposts are needed to signal progress 
toward the achievement of desired final 
outcomes. Larry Cooley, founder of MSI 
Worldwide, and Linn found that securing 
and maintaining the commitment and 
resources needed to scale over this 
period requires “tangible milestones, 
strategic communications, and an explicit 
strategy for maintaining momentum.'’''^° 
Pratham's Read India program's “learning 
camps" focuses on low-cost, intensive 
bursts of teaching and learning activity, 


generally delivered between one to 
three months that lead to measurable 
improvements in young children’s reading 
and mathematics. The Sesame Street 
approach focuses on more immediate 
learning improvements, in addition to its 
long-term, positive impacts on children.'^' 
For example, in Indonesia, researchers 
found that children who watched “Jalan 
Sesama" (the Indonesian co-production) 
regularly showed greater improvements 
in tests of early cognitive skills, letter 
recognition, number recognition, counting, 
health and safety knowledge, social 
development, environmental awareness, 
and cultural awareness than those who 
had no exposure to the show.'^^ 


While ensuring that deep and 
lasting impact can take time, 
the cases also underscored the 
importance of demonstrating 
intermediate results. 


12. ^'Middle phase" financing: 

Financing is required to bridge the critical stage between 
pilot and broad uptake. 


Without flexible and long-term funding, 
many interventions die in the “middle phase" 
of scaling. This phase, which occurs after 
prototype or proof of concept but before 


implementation at scale, is particularly 
important but often neglected. Chandy 
and colleagues describe this “valley of 
death" as where most creative ideas and 


no 


innovations end up.'*^ Experience and 
literature reviewed found that new ideas 
and pilots generally had little difficulty 
finding funding— “donors love to fund 
promising innovative new ideas; ministers 
will push their pet project; and venture 
capitalists provide startup capital."'*^ 
At the other end of the spectrum, large, 
established programs sustain their 
funding from national budgets. What is 
often missing in terms of development 
assistance, domestic budgets, and capital 
markets is support for the middle stage of 
scaling.'^^ 

Bridging this middle phase requires 
greater clarity and transparency 
regarding who funds which stage of the 
scaling cycle. Domestic funding is clearly 
needed to scale and sustain any efforts 
to improve learning at a national scale. 
Earlier on, external support in the form of 
financial, in-kind, or technical assistance is 
often needed during experimentation and 
adaptation of a model or approach. Over 
the past few decades, there has been a 
movement by the global community for 
improving donor effectiveness through 
greater harmonization or coordination of 
assista nee.'** Flowever, to date, fra meworks 
and policies calling for a clearer division 
of labor among donors have focused on 
financing across countries and sectors, 
and not on the phases or processes being 
financed. A greater focus on scaling could 
provide an opportunity for more rigorous 
research and data on funding along 
various stages of scaling. 


Fundacion Escuela Nueva managed to 
cross this valley of death, expanding an 
initial pilot of 150 rural primary schools in 
Colombia in the mid-1970s to eventually 
reaching more than 20,000 public 
schools by 1988. No single factor was 
responsible for this journey, but rather a 
number of mutually reinforcing drivers, 
including founder Colbert's appointment 
as vice minister of education in 1982, 
evidence of the model’s impact, 
community mobilization and support, and 
long-term financing from international 
partners, such as USAID, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the United 
Nations Children's Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), and the World Bank. Escuela 
Nueva also demonstrates that even after 
crossing the middle phase, sustainability 
is not guaranteed. While the model 
reached a scale of 24,000 schools and 
became a national policy, the program 
has been shown to be susceptible to 
political and administrative changes. 
Over the years, as Colombia has 
become decentralized, Escuela Nueva's 
implementation and sustainability have 
been highly dependent on the political 
will and the technical and financial 
capacity of the local and regional 
educational authorities. In turn, the level 
of implementation of the program across 
the country is not consistent. 

Silicon Valley could be a useful model to 
consider in terms of how it embraces and 
allocates resources according to risk. 
New ideas receive minimal funding, and 



Crossing the “valley of death” requires greater coordination 
and collaboration among government agencies and donors, 
including greater segmentation and transparency around 
who funds at which stage of the scaling cycle. 
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as they prove themselves, they are able 
to attract more financial support. The 
more proved and less risky the initiative, 
the greater the sums available.'^^ Some 
development agencies— such as USAID's 
Development Innovations Venture and the 
Innovation Against Poverty by the Swedish 
International Development Cooperation 
(Sido)— hove been experimenting with 
this approach. Both of these initiatives 
hove fed into the more recently launched 
Global Innovations Fund (GIF), which 
aims to connect "innovators with scaling 
partners” to successfully scale social 
innovations and reach millions in the 
developing world. GIF partners hove 
committed more than $200 million over 
five years, and include DfID, USAID, 


Omidyar Network, Sido, and Australia's 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 
The GIF funding model utilizes venture 
capital approaches and experiences 
for development innovation through the 
use of “o tiered financing model [that] 
offers three stages of funding.” Each 
stage is characterized by the level of 
advancement of the innovation and "by 
the level of evidence that supports its 
potential for success.”'*® 

Grossing the "valley of death” reguires 
greater coordination and collaboration 
among government agencies and 
donors, including greater segmentation 
and transparency around who funds at 
which stage of the scaling cycle. 
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Introduction 


ENABLING 

ENVIRONMENT 


Supportive policy 
environment 



A culture 
of R&D 


When it comes to scaling, resources 
matter. Evidence matters. Butscolingdoes 
not occur in a vacuum. The environment 
in which a program or policy operates 
can be just as important in contributing 
to or impeding the process of going to 
scale. Political, institutional, economic, 
cultural, and other factors play a critical 
role in “success" or “failures" in going to 
scale. 

Ultimately, quality learning is the product 
of a complex, adaptive system, not a 
single program or policy. As the Annie 
E. Casey Eoundation's CEO, Patrick 
McCarthy, notes, “A bad system will 
trump a good program every time."'*'^ 
Successful scaling efforts are more often 


about creating an enabling environment 
for innovation to flourish than specific 
action required for an individual program 
to grow. We focus below on the role of 
policy, while acknowledging that the 
enabling environment includes human 
capital, culture, and other critical aspects 
that affect scaling prospects. 

Successful scaling efforts are 
more often about creating 
an enabling environment for 
innovation to flourish than 
specific action required for an 
individual program to grow. 
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13. Supportive policy 
environment: 

Government policy must safeguard every child's right to 
a quality education while remaining open to a diversity of 
ideas and actors to contribute to this common aim. 


Evidence from cases and literature shows 
that government policy space that was 
open to innovation was key for a number of 
good ideas to flourish and scale. In many of 
the more successful case studies reviewed, 
the government provided a platform for a 
multiplicity of actors to be involved in the 
provision or financing of quality learning 
opportunities, or both. In the cases 


reviewed, it was not that the government 
stepped aside to allow a free-for-all, but 
that it continued to play a prominent role, 
particularly in regulating and monitoring 
any new initiatives. Driven by a commitment 
to ensure that all children receive a quality 
education, these governments reached out 
to a range of partners and considered new 
ways of improving learning. 



Evidence from cases and literature shows that government 
policy space that was open to innovation was key for a 
number of good ideas to flourish and scale. In many of the 
more successful case studies reviewed, the government 
provided a platform for a multiplicity of actors to be involved 
in the provision or financing of quality learning opportunities. 


Defending the mission of quality 
education, not a model or institution 


As economist Lant Pritchett writes in The 
Rebirth of Education, “the price of better 
education is allowing freedom, giving 
choices and hence ceding power."'^° 
Governments that provided space for 


innovation to take root and spread did 
not adhere rigidly to a single educational 
model but were open to a diversity of 
possibilities. As educator and author 
Erederick Eless describes, these are 
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governments that defend the mission 
of quality education, as opposed to the 
institution.'^' There are examples of this from 
all around the world. 

Amazonas State Government’s Media 
Center is an example of a program 
that benefited from a supportive 
policy environment, where the national 
government set clear, quality targets, while 
leaving states and schools free to choose 
how best to achieve them. As discussed 
above, SEDUC seized this opportunity and 
creatively designed a distance-learning 
model based on the realities of the region. 
With the space to experiment and iterate, 
along with clear national standards and 
regulations, Amazonas was able to ensure 
that hundreds of thousands of teenagers 


had a chance to complete a quality high 
school education— something that was 
unthinkable only a few years prior. 

Governments that provide a supportive 
policy environment for scaling quality 
learning know that they do not have to 
assume all roles of education delivery and 
financing. In the case of SAT in Honduras, 
the government recognized that it needed 
to expand the provision of secondary school 
to the rural population while faced with 
limited resources and capacity. Therefore, 
as described above, it made the bold 
decision to allow a local NGO, Asociacion 
Baydn, to recruit, train, and manage a cadre 
of teachers (or “tutors,” as they are referred 
to in the program), while the government 
paid for their salaries as contract teachers. 


Regulating education quality and 
standards with a multiplicity of actors 


As governments move to recognize multiple 
education models, regulating education 
quality and standards becomes more 
complex. Schools may vary significantly in 
terms of student demographics, teaching 
techniques, use of technology, and other 
important factors. While the diversity may 
lead to more rapid innovation and discovery 
of improved methods, policymakers may 
struggle to ensure that their regulatory 
tools— such as standardized tests or 
curriculums— evolve as rapidly as the sector. 
This gap has impeded progress in a number 
of sectors worldwide.'^^ 

This tension for governments between 
providing space for innovation while 
maintaining quality control played out in 
many of the cases reviewed. In Peru, the 


government initially did not allow fellows 
with Enseha Peru (EP), Teach Eor All’s 
partner in the country, to be employed as full- 
time public school teachers on the Ministry 
of Education payroll, which significantly 
limited EP’s ability to place fellows in the 
highest-needs schools and communities. 
This started to change two years ago with 
the arrival of a new minister of education, 
who prioritized leveraging human capital 
in the education sector. In addition, EP’s 
alumni working across regions in the public 
sector built the right national, regional, and 
local relationships and helped construct a 
more complete understanding of the needs 
and opportunities within the education 
community. Eurthermore, a teacher deficit 
resulting from the increase of teaching 
hours in the public school day led to a policy 
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Governments that provided space for innovation to take 
root and spread did not adhere rigidly to a single educational 
model but were open to a diversity of possibilities. 


adjustment that allowed for non-education 
professionals to fast-track into open 
positions. These deficits were prevalent 
in the highest-need, most remote areas 
of the country— precisely the communities 
EP sought to serve. These changes have 
allowed EP to work with the public school 
system to scale and serve disadvantaged 
children in Peru.'^^ 

Bridge International Academies is an 
example where the low-cost private school 
chain was able to initially grow rapidly 
in Kenya— opening a new school every 
2.5 days— in the midst of new regulations 
being drafted for non-state schools. This 
process of drafting regulations took place 
over seven years, creating significant 
ambiguity over government intent for the 
sector. In the lead-up to new regulations 
for the “alternative” or “complementary” 
education sector being released, the 
ministry issued new guidelines revoking 
such schools’ registration as testing 
centers, in a move to ensure that only 
ministry-registered schools could enroll 
children to sit for the mandatory national 
primary exit examinations. In 2015, the 
Ministry of Education also asked that 


nonformal schools, of which Bridge is one, 
to freeze expansion until new regulations 
were released.'^^ 

While the ministry was working to create 
a legal environment that would incentivize 
registration under the soon-to-be-released 
regulations and ensure that schools would 
be measured by examination performance, 
families were concerned that if their 
children were enrolled in alternative or 
complementary schools they would not be 
able to sit for national exams and transition to 
secondary school. The Ministry of Education 
worked closely with Bridge and other 
alternative schools to find a positive solution. 
The Gabinet secretary demonstrated his 
leadership and commitment to the needs of 
children by ensuring that while waiting for the 
new regulations to come out, children who 
had been attending these schools could sit 
for the exam at public schools, if necessary. 
As result of the government’s leadership. 
Bridge’s first class of 2,900 graduates 
was able to sit for the national exams. The 
government released the new regulations 
in January 2016, allowing Bridge to begin 
the process of registering its 405 schools in 
Kenya as “alternative” schools. 


Role of civil society in monitoring 
educational developments 


However, monitoring quality and standards 
is hardly the responsibility of policymakers 
alone. In many countries, civil society 
watchdogs, social intermediaries, and 


advocacy groups play a pivotal role in 
validatingthequality of education, identifying 
promising practices, and influencing policy 
reforms. Their participation can lead to a 
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richer public dialogue on education and 
accelerate improvements. 

One such example is the Annual Status 
of Education Report (ASER) survey 
conducted in India each year by the 
ASER Centre, an autonomous unit of 
the Rratham Network, which is now 
replicated in Rakistan, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Mali, Senegal, and Mexico.'^^ 
ASER conducts an annual, nationwide 
household survey of children’s ability to 
read simple text and do basic arithmetic by 
deploying about 30,000 volunteer data 
collectors from partner organizations, 
including colleges, universities, NGOs, 
and youth groups.'^'^ The release of the 
results is timed with discussions about 
the national budget and shared through 
various media outlets with simple, easy-to- 
understand charts and comparisons.'^^ 

A multi-country study by Results for 
Development in 2015 found that citizen- 
led surveys, such as ASER, have been 
extremely effective in making the low 
guality of education much more visible 
at the global and national level.'^® They 
also have successfully generated much 
more dialogue among key stakeholders 
about the state of education and, in some 
cases, have influenced policy or budget 
allocations. ASER has had an impact on 
policy in some Indian states and, in general, 
the surveys have greatly empowered local 
civil society organizations to target and 
strengthen their advocacy efforts. 

Rather than criticizing or ignoring the 
findings, government engagement has 
been particularly important in contributing 
to the effectiveness of citizen-led monitoring 
efforts. The Results for Development 
evaluation found that including key 
government actors at the national level 


Ultimately, it is about the 
government putting in place 
enough controls to protect its 
citizens, particularly those most 
disadvantaged, without stifling 
innovation or growth. 

as advisors in assessment activities, such 
as in the survey design process, helps to 
increase institutional buy-in.'^''’ Results from 
Uwezo, which has administered large-scale, 
citizen-led household-based assessments 
in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda, have 
been cited in some government reports 
as contributing to government’s renewed 
focus on learning outcomes.'®^ According 
to an official with the Kenya Ministry of 
Education, developing a strong partnership 
between the agency and other civil society 
actors such as Uwezo and the Kenyan Elead 
Teachers Association, among others, has 
been particularly important in addressing 
learning challenges in the country. The rich 
information on learning provided by Uwezo 
has been especially useful in helping the 
Kenyan government understand the scope 
and scale of the problem.'®' 

Drawing from cases reviewed, it appears 
that innovations hove the greatest likelihood 
of successful scaling where policymakers 
provide space for experimentation and 
allow for alternative forms of delivery if 
necessary, while providing the necessary 
safeguards and regulations to ensure 
guality for all. Often these are governments 
that value flexibility, focus on outcomes 
(rather than on process), and promote 
information sharing. Ultimately, it is about 
the government putting in place enough 
controls to protect its citizens, particularly 
those most disadvantaged, without stifling 
innovation or growth. 
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Box 17. Government action to create space for scaling 
quality learning 

Research by Dembele, Samoff, and Sebatane points to specific roles that national 
governments can play in order to create space for scaling of learning. These are 
summarized here and illustrated through the Media Center case study:'®^ 

• SET APPROPRIATE TARGETS: Establish broad objectives and national 
standards that provide clear targets for the country. In the case of Media Center, 
the federal government of Brazil established a coherent vision along with clear 
national goals for learning for all children, while leaving it up to states and 
municipalities to determine the specifics of what students should know and do 
at each grade level. 

• PROVIDE A COHERENT SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTABILITY: This includes 
tracking how children are faring in regard to meeting national targets and 
ensuring transparency and availability of results. In the case of Media Center, 
Brazil established a national assessment system, the Brazilian Education Quality 
Index (I DEB), using an internationally benchmarked index to measure progress 
of all schools against a baseline. 

• ENSURE STABILITY AND SET CLEAR RULES OF THE GAME: Put into place 
and provide complete information on clear regulations and policies that allow for 
a stable environment for engagement in the education system. In Brazil, there is 
a clear division between federal, state, and municipal governments in regards to 
the enrollment of children. The new state-level mandate for high school education 
encouraged the Amazonas state government to be creative and experiment with 
more efficient ways to reach a greater number of rural youth across the region. 

• PROVIDE RESOURCES: These can include financial, human, and technical 
resources. In the case of Media Center, the federal government of Brazil has 
steadily increased its investment in education— from 4 percent of GDP in 2000 
to 6.3 percent in 2012'®®— while more equitably distributing funds to resource- 
poor states.'®"* At the same time, the Amazonas State government did not wait 
for sufficient funding from the federal government and allocated state funds 
for initiatives, such as Media Center. 

While the specifics of these roles vary, what is clear is that without participation 
and leadership from the public sector, it is virtually impossible to ensure the 
necessary enabling environment for interventions to scale systematically, 
sustainably, and equitably. 
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14. A culture of R&D: 

Ensuring that nnore children learn requires a strong ethos of 
experimentation, collecting learning data, and using it for 
continuous improvement. 


The cases exhibited an adept use 
of evidence plus a strong culture of 
experimentation, collecting learning data 
and using it for continuous improvement, 
while iterating without fear of failure. 
Education lacks the kind of research and 
development (R&D) culture that many 
other sectors employ, investing large sums 
in developing new products or solutions, 
plus the subseguent experimentation 
that allows the most successful ideas to 
adopt and go to scale. Across the cose 


studies, the key drivers behind creating 
this culture were to collect and utilize 
data on learning and other key outcomes 
to ensure impact. They also were not 
afraid to take risks and learn from failure 
whenever possible. On top of that, many 
of the coses used o strong foundation in 
research when developing and scaling 
their approaches. These strategies should 
be employed across the entire ecosystem 
of actors to create o shift in education to 
this kind of culture. 


“We still lack a lot of basic information in the education sector, which is particularly 
shocking when compared with the health sector. The explanation is straightforward, 
though: there was and there is an underinvestment in data in the education sector. 
There is also no doubt that the data gap has a negative impact on the level of 
international funding for education.”'^^ 


— Jean-Marc Bernard, Global Partnership for Education 


Strengthening data collection 
systems on learning 


Data, and particularly data on learning 
outcomes, are the foundation of an 
education ecosystem that fosters a 
culture of evidence, research, and 


experimentation. This is especially 
important for systems focused on scaling 
effective approaches, in order to identify 
which interventions improve learning 
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outcomes and ensure they continue 
to os they scale. Data on learning are 
especially needed if countries and the 
global education community wants to 
shift from scaling access to scaling access 
plus learning. Actors across the ecosystem 
need to be able to review and learn from 
what they and others are doing across a 
number of dimensions and especially how 
their actions affect children's learning. 

Too few developing countries have the 
robust and relevant learning assessment 
systems needed to support evidence- 
based changes in policy and practice. As 
discussed earlier, developing countries 
have a range of snapshot assessments, 
but what is needed are robust and 
systematic methods to collect relevant 
learning data that can be regularly 
used by all actors across the education 
ecosystem. These systems include 
classroom-level learning data that 
teachers can use to help each student all 
the way up to national-level assessments 


that provide a picture of what students 
know and can do.'®^ 

The cases reviewed provide good 
examples of how different types of actors 
collected and used data. For example, 
in Brazil, significant improvements 
in the country's overall learning 
outcomes have been attributed partly 
to systemic monitoring of progress and 
greater accountability.^®^ The federal 
government's I DEB, which sets targets for 
schools based on each school's trajectory, 
evaluates o school's performance 
against its past performance and not 
against arbitrary targets for all schools. 
The public nature of the index provides 
a real incentive for states to use 
effective strategies and improve student 
achievement.'®® In the case of Amazonas, 
SEDUC had the mandate and freedom to 
develop initiatives, such as Media Center, 
as students test score and pass rates 
were monitored and held accountable to 
national targets. 


Prioritizing education R&D 


R&D has been identified in many 
sectors as a key driver of innovation and 
improvement. In comparing the scaling of 
education to health, Colette Chabbott, 
professor at George Washington 
University, argues that, "Early investments 
in science enable faster scaling up later. 
The education sector has not made 
necessary investments in the types of 
basic research that can improve the 
conventional, slow-expanding model 
of primary school and/or provide the 
scientific foundation for simple, game- 
changing innovations. That sort of 


research may reguire research centers— 
not program evaluation— embedded in 
countries with the farthest to go to meet 
EFA [Education For All] goals and with 
close ties to research centers of excellence 
in other countries.”'®'^ According to 2008 
data from Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development countries, 
public R&D spending in the sectors of 
health and defense is 15 times the level 
of spending on education.'^° Elungary, for 
example, earmarks 73 times as much of 
its public research budget for health as it 
does for education.''^' 
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Some of the most impactful R&D processes occur at the 
local level through micro-studies and systems that collect 
and feed data immediately back into the system. 


Similarly, sustained investment in 
agriculture R&D was found to be vital 
to developing country’s agricultural 
development. As the Millions Fed study 
identified, ‘The critical role of long- 
term public investment in science and 
technology ploys out across the entire 
developing world, from Asia to Latin 
America and Sub-Sohoron Africa and 
o range of successes from major food 
crops such os rice, wheat. ..to livestock 
and fisheries.”'*^^ 

One theory os to why sectors such 
os health receive more investment is 
that the outcomes ore more easily 
measured and the impacts ore more 
apparent to decision-makers, unlike the 
results of poor education investment.''^^ 
Educational researchers Nora Sobelli 
and Dede suggest o combination of 
efforts to increase educational research 
and moke it more practical. They 
emphasize that reform is on iterative 
process, reguiring long-term investment 
and also on “interplay between 
theory and experiment"— particularly 
involving practitioners in the process.'"^^ 
Therefore, o culture of R&D must be 
present in research institutes, os well os 

When considering R&D in 
education, the key is that it be 
undertaken on a systematic 
basis and used to devise new 
applications. 


within each critical component of the 
education system, among practitioners, 
policymakers, and funders. 

When considering R&D in education, 
the key is that it be undertaken on o 
systematic basis and used to devise new 
applications. Coses reviewed effectively 
translated research discoveries into 
improved practices. This has been seen 
in the partnership over the past decade 
between MIT's Abdul Latif Jameel Roverty 
Action Lab (J-RAL) and Rratham in India. 
As results are gathered by J-RAL, an 
organization devoted to rigorous impact 
evaluation, from experimenting with 
different variations of the teaching at the 
right level model, these lessons have been 
incorporated into Rratham's work and 
the menu of options available for state 
governments as they consider adopting 
the approach. Bridge International 
Academies invested large sums of capital 
into R&D before its first pupil was even 
admitted. The company found that it 
was “imperative to continue this rigorous 
development process until the highest 
levels of academic performance and 
operational effectiveness are achieved 
so that the 1st, 100th and 1000th pupils 
receive the same level of education as the 
100,000th and the l,000,000th."’95 

Some of the most impactful R&D 
processes occur at the local level through 
micro-studies and systems that collect 
and feed data immediately back into 
the system. Room to Read, for example, 
has invested in research, monitoring. 
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and evaluation officers in every country 
in which it implements its direct services. 
Initial investments in research contributed 
to the development of tools and training 
for school-level implementers to collect 
strategic information about program 
implementation and outcomes in ways 


that implementers can work immediately 
and directly with schools on program 
improvement. This approach also allows 
some information to feed up into the larger 
country-level monitoring system to explain 
trends and modify program content or 
implementation strategies os necessary.'’’'^ 
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Toward the future: 

The need for inclusive and adaptive education ecosystems 
in a changing world. 


The 14 core ingredients we have identified 
have all been instrumental, in different 
combinations depending on the context, 
for enabling scaling of guality learning. 
The case studies discussed in this report 
have looked retrospectively to programs 
and policies that brought new ideas and 
practices into education over the past 
several decades. What if we look forward 
toward the potential for a transformation 
in education on the horizon? What con 
the 14 ingredients and the notion of 
scaling from the margins tell us then? 

We often hear that the world is on the cusp 
of significant advances in technology, 
rapid globalization, and societal changes 
that have the potential to disrupt current 
systems for better or worse. Some argue 
that os technology has been evolving 
since the beginning of time, people hove 
always faced high degrees of uncertainty. 
Others point to exponential increases in 
computing power os proof that o new 
paradigm is at hand. 

Either way, the evidence points to o 
future filled with uncertainty. In The 
Second Machine Age, Erik Brynjolfsson 
and Andrew McAfee, optimistic 
technologists from MIT, claim, “computers 
and other digital advances ore doing 
for mental power— the ability to use our 
brains and understand the shape of our 
environment— what the steam engine and 
its descendants did for muscle power.”''’^ 


“Computers and other digital 
advances are doing for mental 
power— the ability to use our 
brains and understand the 
shape of our environment— 
what the steam engine and its 
descendants did for muscle 
power.” 

This is leading to the automation of 
professions that hove traditionally been 
thought of os reguiring o human element, 
from taxi drivers to doctors, leading to the 
hollowing out of the job market that Autor, 
Levy, and Murnone hove guontified.'^® 

While we cannot predict what the jobs 
and societies of the future will look 
like, we do know that they will reguire 
lifelong learners who con adopt, learn 
new knowledge and skills, and filter 
and analyze increasing amounts of 
information, not to mention be good 
global citizens. To foster these skills along 
with key academic knowledge, education 
ecosystems will need to be responsive 
to change by adopting, learning, and 
innovating themselves to best meet the 
needs of the future. 

Nor con we predict what education 
will look like for future generations. 
The combination of massive failures 
in schooling and the promise of new 
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methods and technologies to create o 
different learning environment has many 
people asking whether schooling os we 
know it is even necessary. When access 
to the world’s best professors has the 
potential to be o few keystrokes away, 
when programs con adopt to o student’s 
level and assess the student’s progress in 
real time, and when teachers no longer 
need to be o "sage on the stage,” many 
ore wondering if classrooms ore even 
needed anymore.''’’^ 

To dote, most innovations in education 
hove not been what innovation scholar 
Clayton Christensen would col I “disruptive 
innovation,” or those that completely 
break with current practice.^°° Pritchett 
describes how education systems do not 
allow for disruptive innovation because 
they focus on best practices rather than 
on the underlying factors that gave rise 
to them. “The response to low learning is 
to strive to imitate best practice schools 
instead of the ecosystem conditions that 
created those good schools.”®®" 

The role of technology in changing this 
ecosystem in the future is still unknown. 
A 2007 World Bonk survey across 
Africa of information and communication 
technologies in education showed that 
placing computers in classrooms was 
the priority in most developing countries’ 
policies.®®® More than radio or television, 
computers ore o powerful symbol of 
joining the 27* century and hence very 
politically appealing. Unfortunately, 
this approach has yielded few useful 
educational outcomes,®®® for these 
interventions hove often fallen into the 
trap of choosing o technology first and 
then looking for on educational problem 
to solve with it, rather than the other way 
around. 


Widening eguity gaps represent another 
failure of technological progress. The World 
Bank’s 2016 World Development Report 
focused on creating “digital dividends” 
rather than digital divides, yet found 
that most technological advancements 
hove left the poorest and most 
marginalized for behind. Eor 60 percent 
of the world’s population, “the internet 
remains unavailable, inaccessible, and 
unaffordable.” Even with rapid increases in 
mobile phone penetration, nearly 2 billion 
people do not own o phone.®®^ So while 
new technology and connectivity hold 
great potential for transforming the lives 
of the world’s poorest, there is much work 
to be done in scaling and spreading these 
advances to close the digital divide. 

What the cose studies explored in this 
report demonstrate is exactly what 
Pritchett colls for, developing the 
ecosystem conditions, or what the World 
Bonk CO I Iso set of “analog foundations” for 
the digital future that allow for effective 
innovations to scale rather than trying 
to identify and mimic specific programs 
or policies. What follows here ore 
recommendations based on the findings 
from Millions Learning for creating o new 
norm in education where ecosystems 
ore inclusive and adoptive, responding 
to the needs of on uncertain future and 
reaching oil the world’s children. 

To move to this new norm of inclusive 
and adaptive education ecosystems, 
we recommend that all stakeholders 
commit to the step change required to 
meet the demands of learning in the 
2V*-century. 

This colls for education ecosystems 
that provide space for innovation and 
experimentation to thrive, and then 
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actively help facilitate the spread of new 
ideas or approaches that most effectively 
improve learning. Governments play a 
pivotal role in this ecosystem. Not only 
is it their responsibility to deliver on 
every child’s right to a guality education, 
but they must also actively foster an 
environment where oil actors can 
effectively contribute their expertise— 
from households, to communities, to 
civil society organizations, to the private 
sector, to academia. These ecosystems 
must be inclusive and adoptive, leveraging 
all assets these actors bring os well os 
ensuring that the most marginalized 


children are reached. This is the best 
way to move forward based on evidence 
of what has successfully scaled to dote. 
Moreover, it is key to developing a nimble 
education ecosystem ready to face and 
adopt to whatever the future holds. 

We offer the following five 
recommendations to scale effective 
practices and approaches to ensure 
that millions of children ore learning the 
necessary skills and competencies to lead 
healthy, safe, and productive lives. The 
five actions needed to create inclusive 
and adoptive education ecosystems ore: 
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FIGURE 9. 
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DEVELOP 

A CULTURE OF R&D IN EDUCATION 

Leaders across all parts of the education ecosystem— from 
government to civil society to business— must embrace new 
approaches to solving problems at scale. Building o strong culture 
of R&D within the education ecosystem is o key step. A culture of 
R&D is one where ideas ore exchanged openly, new education 
approaches to seemingly intransigent problems, such os improving 
learning outcomes for marginalized children, ore tried and 
evaluated, failures ore honestly shared, and data inform decisions 
on changes to practice and policy. All the actors in the ecosystem 
ore flexible and creative, adopting to different contexts os they 
develop and scale solutions. The Zambian government embraced o 
culture of R&D when its Lesson Study practice empowered teachers 
to experiment with new ways of supporting their own development 
through peer learning. So did the NGO BRAG when experimenting 
with on accelerated learning program to bring more children into 
the formal school system in Bangladesh. But to truly develop on 
inclusive and adoptive education ecosystem, this culture of R&D 
must extend beyond individual initiatives and become o shared 
ethos across the education community. To develop a shared culture 
of R&D in education: 


Leaders in government should provide full encouragement, 
space, and support for trying new ways to tackle persistent 
education problems. This includes: 

• Adapting rules and policies to allow o new approach to be 
tried. The notional education ministry in Brazil, for example, 
allowed the state ministry in Amazonas to test o new approach 
to distance learning, which gave rise to the Medio Genter model. 

• Funding new approaches that hold promise. The Honduran 
government pays the salaries of tutors in the Sistema de 
Aprendizoje Tutorial program who teach in the alternative 
secondary school reaching young people living in rural areas. 

• Providing infrastructure support that helps new approaches 
flourish. The Kenyan government’s Notional Library Service is 
working with Worldreoder to incorporate e-reoders loaded with 
digital books throughout the country's public library network. 
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Leaders across philanthropy, civil society, government, and 
business should actively cultivate a cohort of Learning Leaders. 

To truly shift to o culture of R&D throughout the education ecosystem, 
leaders at oil levels should be eguipped with the competencies 
to embrace this approach, such os risk taking, experimentation, 
continuous learning, and adaptation. Within each country context, 
on initiative to support leaders to take on this approach should be 
actively pursued. Such initiatives could seek to develop the capacity 
of o cohort of leaders that cuts across levels and sectors, for example 
from senior policymakers, NGO leaders, and donor heads to 
educators, principals, program officers, and portfolio managers. Such 
on initiative would be highly collaborative and multisectoral, building 
off what exists in each country and drawing from global expertise 
in leadership development. Rhilonthropy, government, and business 
leaders should contribute funding os well os, together with civil 
society leaders, relevant mentoring, training, and in-kind expertise. 



SHARE 

NEW IDEAS THROUGH A NETWORK OF IDEA HUBS 

Leaders in governments should establish Idea Hubs for identifying, 
adopting, and sharing effective approaches to improving learning 
and scaling them. Approaches led by oil actors— government, 
educators, business, civil society— should be discussed. The goal of 
the Idea Hubs is to provide o nimble mechanism for government 
decision-makers to stay up to dote with new approaches being tried, 
to review evidence around the approaches, and to identify the ones 
that could usefully be scaled up by government or with government 
involvement. This should include o concerted effort to identify local, 
homegrown innovations that hold promise to improve education 
in more contexts or communities, but reguire additional technical 
support, funding, or capacity building to do so. Idea Hubs will be 
especially important to help government decision-makers adopt 
to future changes, such os near-constant evolution in technology 
that is increasingly used os o tool to address educational problems. 
These hubs should be linked through o global network to allow 
for experiences and lessons shared among regional and notional 
Idea Hubs, contributing to o global knowledge bonk of effective 
approaches and conditions that facilitate learning at large scale. 
The formation of Idea Hubs around learning could draw lessons 
from innovation units that exist in some governments around the 
world to identify and facilitate public sector adoption of innovations. 
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ACTIVATE 

TALENT AND EXPERTISE OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

To scale quality learning, especially in communities that are hardest 
to reach, a creative injection of support and energy is needed. 
Teachers and other education personnel who are on the front lines are 
overburdened and require tangible assistance. For addressing tough 
education problems, expertise from diverse actors outside the school 
can be one important source of this support. From nonprofit workers 
and young graduates to business professionals and parents, different 
types of expertise can be strategically tapped to assist educators, 
elevate them in their roles, and reach children when educators are 
not available. In Jordan, for example, INJAZ leverages the expertise 
of entrepreneurs and business leaders to teach entrepreneurship in 
secondary schools, taking the work of preparing a new subject off the 
shoulders of already overloaded teachers. Around the world. Sesame 
Street channels the expertise of artists, media specialists, and parent 
outreach workers to bring quality early childhood development 
programming to many communities where none exists. To active 
talent and expertise from communities outside the classroom: 


Governments, civil society, and the business community should 
launch bold All-In Community initiatives to support teachers and 
other education personnel in their respective countries. Building 
off the effective ways community support is already being tapped, 
these initiatives could strategically activate expertise to provide 
assistance to teachers and other education personnel in several 
ways. They could ensure teachers have more time to interact with 
students, for example, by strategically deploying other people to 
assist with particular tasks that teachers would normally perform. 
Unburdening teachers can take many forms, from reducing classroom 
management and administrative burdens, to reducing time needed 
for lesson plan preparation, to reducing time needed for supporting 
struggling students. This would also include support for education 
administrators through activities such as monitoring schools and 
disseminating school data to parents. 


Donors and the technology community should actively develop 
appropriate ways for technology to be used to support teachers 
and other education personnel in the developing world Activating 
the expertise of the technology community with the support of donors 
to find pragmatic and sustainable ways to deploy the power of 
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technology is a key strategy for injecting creative energy and tangible 
support to education actors. Low-cost, easy-to-use technological 
tools that can unburden teachers and education administrators or 
provide resources where none existed before can play an important 
role in scaling quality learning. 



FUND 

THE MIDDLE PHASE 

This is crucial to help effective education approaches cross the 
“valley of death” to scale. Too often, there is a funding gap between 
new ideas or prototypes and implementation at a national level. 
Bridging this middle phase requires g reater clarity of what government 
entities, investors, and donors fund at which stage of the innovation- 
scaling cycle— from prototypes or ideas to national programs. It 
also requires greater coordination and segmentation of education 
financing, including more attention and support for this middle phase 
after proof of concept but before large-scale national adoption. 
Pratham benefits from long-term funding from Pratham USA, a 
foundation set up to raise awareness and mobilize resources among 
the Indo-American community. Flexible financing from Pratham USA 
has helped Pratham’s evidenced-based approaches to reach a much 
greater scale across India. The Amazonas state government in Brazil 
provided sufficient funds to ensure that the Media Center pilot was 
able to continue to reach many more communities and expand to 
include more grades. To catalyze middle phase funding: 


Governments, donor agencies, foundations, and investors should 
develop a more organized ecosystem of education funding to 
support scaling. Education funders, particularly outside of business 
investors, must actively work together to align their respective 
investment strategies to be complementary. In any given context, 
funders should know who is supporting innovative pilots, who 
(crucially) is supporting middle phase funding to help sustain and 
build scaling capacity, and who is providing predictable, long-term 
funding for implementing effective approaches at scale. 


Donor agencies and foundations should provide flexible support, 
including for core costs. One important strategy to help effective 
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approaches scale is to provide flexible funding that can be used 
for the activities that are most needed to support scaling. Often 
developing core operational capacity, especially within civil society 
organizations, is reguired to bring effective ideas and approaches 
to scale. 



MEASURE AND LEARN 

WHAT WORKS THROUGH BETTER LEARNING 
AND SCALING DATA 

Systematic data on children’s learning is a crucial input for the 
success of all prior recommendations. For example, having regular 
and accessible data on children’s learning facilitates spreading 
a culture of continuous improvement across the education 
ecosystem. From data that are used by teachers, to data that are 
put into parents’ hands, to data that are aggregated from each 
country to track global progress, information on what students are 
learning is an important foundation to inform action. In addition 
to identifying what is contributing to children’s learning, a better 
understanding is needed on how it is doing so at large scale. This 
requires understanding the process by which effective ideas and 
approaches are adapted, spread, and taken up by more actors in 
more locations. To collect and use learning and scaling data: 



Government and donor agencies should strengthen national 
student assessment systems. Data on student learning are 
needed to inform actions to scale effective approaches to improving 
learning. In many countries in the developing world today, the 
main source of data on student performance are project-specific 
achievement data or results every few years from large-scale 
regional or international assessments. A better approach is for 
governments to build the capacity of national assessment systems 
that are systematic, transparent, and housed in-country. This is 
in line with the Learning Metrics Task Force recommendation on 
learning data as a global good. As data are meant to be used, they 
should be collected and disseminated in a way that is maximally 
useful. For example, classroom-level data on learning can be 
immediately used by teachers to see the levels at which children 
are learning, and nationally aggregated data on learning can be 
used by policymakers. 
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The research community should improve data on scaling through 
a Real-time Scaling Lab. Such a forum would provide space to 
examine and document the process of scaling effective approaches 
to learning as they unfold, contributing to building a body of evidence 
on how to scale quality learning interventions. A laboratory-type 
setting would approach scaling os a learning process, encouraging 
self-reflection and providing more opportunities to make course 
corrections and adjustments. A Real-time Scaling Lab would 
also provide space for peer-to-peer learning among government 
officials, social entrepreneurs, funders, and researchers to shore 
common experiences in their efforts to expand and deepen effective 
approaches and to exchange ideas and resources. It would draw 
on existing scaling knowledge, resources, and tools in education, 
development, and other disciplines more broadly. 


Education actors at the global, national, and local levels should 
explore ways of teaching and assessing 2V^-century skills— or a 
breadthof learning opportunities— beyond literacy and numeracy. 

For education ecosystems to adopt to the needs of the future, they 
will need to measure their success across a brood range of learning 
domains. Educators are seeking ways to integrate these into their 
teaching, learning, and assessment practice strategies. Models 
need to be explored of how to guide children in the development 
of such skills as collaboration, critical thinking, innovation, and 
problem solving. The assessment of these skills poses o challenge 
to both measurement specialists and teachers in classrooms. The 
function of assessment as o tool to inform teachers’ understanding 
of the skills as well as the competencies of their students should be 
o focus of innovation in the assessment space. 
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Annex 1. 

Millions Learning case study selection 
process 


To contribute to the Millions Learning 
study, CUE issued a global coll for 
cose studies in June 2014 to identify 
examples of programs and policies from 
early childhood development through 
secondary education that have scaled 
up effective approaches to improving 
learning. We focused on education 
interventions, which we defined programs 
or policies that take place in formal or 
nonformal settings where intentional 
learning takes place. In issuing a global 
call for case studies, we endeavored to 
draw evidence not only from well-known 
cases but also from local, less well- 
known examples of where learning had 
improved. 

In addition to issuing the call for case 
studies, the Millions Learning team 
conducted background research to 
uncover interventions to consider in 
the study. This included an analysis 
of international and regional learning 
assessment data to look across countries 
at their learning outcomes and identify 
where progress had been made. Specific 
countries and subnational regions were 
then selected for further investigation 
and analysis. We also conducted 
a wide-ranging literature review in 
education and other sectors, including 
health, agriculture, social innovation, 
and broader development efforts. 


Recommendations from consultations, 
meetings, and interviews with key 
informants also helped to identify cases 
that warranted additional study. 

Ultimately, as a result of the global call for 
case studies, we received 75 case study 
submissions, and with our independent 
research, we considered more than 
100 case studies in total. Of these case 
studies, we identified approximately 
30 that met our case study criteria 
(see “Case Study Selection Criteria” 
below) and were strong candidates for 
inclusion in the final study. In doing so, 
we requested additional information to 
address gaps or lingering questions as 
needed. 

Our Millions Learning International 
Advisory Panel then assisted us in 
evaluating the short-listed case studies 
based on the qualifying and evaluative 
criteria with the aim of selecting 
approximately 12 cases to review in-depth 
for the Millions Learning study. Ultimately, 
we selected 14 cases for a more in-depth 
review. 

These cases were selected first and 
foremost because they met our criteria 
of demonstrating an improvement in 
learning at scale (to varying degrees) 
in a low- or middle-income country. 
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Beyond that, we believed that there 
was an interesting story to tell— some 
contentious issue addressed, some bold 
course correction mode in the process 
of expanding, a new angle or aspect 
that hod yet to be explored. This was all 
balanced against the desire to identify 
a range of scaling pathways and types 
of interventions from early childhood to 
secondary programs, os well os diversity 
in geography and populations reached. 

These cose studies were not meant to 
represent the best models or approaches 
to improving learning; in fact, there ore 
ongoing debates regarding some of the 
approaches. They also were not selected 
to provide any recipe or blueprint to 
scaling. Rather, the purpose of the 
coses was to shed some light on the 


Case study selection 

The Millions Learning team developed the 
following criteria to help identify the 14 
cose studies for in-depth review: 

Impact: 

There should hove been evidence of a 
clear and measurable improvement in 
learning, or in a few instances, a strong 
indication of learning, along with proxy 
indicators such os decreases in dropout 
rotes and increases in progression 
rotes. An improvement in learning was 
broadly defined and could include 
progress across multiple competencies, 
os defined by the Learning Metrics Task 
Force, including physical well-being, 
literacy and communications, numeracy 
and mathematics, social and emotional 
well-being, and science and technology. 


nuances and drivers behind large-scale 
success in improving learning outcomes, 
particularly among the children who ore 
most marginalized and difficult to reach. 
They were meant to uncover not only 
the technical design of the interventions 
that demonstrated learning gains 
but additionally— and perhaps more 
importantly— the stories behind their 
implementation. For example, what 
mode them effective in one location but 
not in another? What obstacles were 
confronted that hod to be addressed in 
order to expand? What key decisions, 
events, or processes led to millions of 
more children learning valuable skills? 
And how could all of these lessons inform 
future efforts around scaling effective 
learning approaches, especially in light 
of achieving the SDGs? 


criteria 

Nominations should hove clearly defined 
the assessment method used, such 
os international, regional, or notional 
assessments, household surveys, or 
evaluations. Preference was given to cose 
studies with stronger evidence. 

Scale: 

The policy or program should hove been 
implemented (or been in the process 
of being implemented) on a regional, 
notional, or subnational scale, or adopted 
to multiple country contexts. To guolify os 
achieving scale, a significant shore of the 
total target population must hove been 
reached. Interventions targeting a specific 
population or geographic area were 
included if they represented a notional- or 
subnotionol-level commitment. 
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Low- or middle-income country: 

The intervention must hove been 
operational in at least one low-, low- 
middle-, or high-middle-income country 
os defined by the World Bonk, which 
classifies economies based upon GNI, 
or on eguivolent classification that 
was current when the intervention was 
implemented. 


Additional factors for consideration: 

In addition to impact, scale, and country 
income, other criteria in the selection 
process included: a focus on marginalized 
communities; progress sustained over 
time; focus on one of four areas of 
thematic interest in the study— financing, 
partnerships, data, and technology; and 
cost-efficiency. 
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Annex 2. 

14 Millions Learning case studies 



NAME 

LOCATION 

EDUCATION 

LEVEL 

FOCUS AREA 

NUMBERS REACHED 

Aflatoun 

International 

116 countries, 
starting in India 

Early childhood. 

Primary, 

Secondary 

Entrepreneurial 

development. 

Social and 
financial education 

Almost 4 million 
students & 34,000 
teachers, facilitators, 
and peer educators 
each year 

Amazonas 

State 

Government’s 
Media Center 

Amazonas State, 
Brazil 

Secondary 

Eormal secondary 
school distance 
learning program 

300,000 students, 
2,200 tutoring 
teachers, & 60 lecturing 
teachers to date 

BRAG, 

Non-Formal 

Primary 

Education 

Afghanistan, 

Bangladesh, 

Pakistan, 

Philippines, 

South Sudan 

Primary 

Alternative primary 
school program 

670.000 students in 
Bangladesh & over 

900.000 students 
in other four NEPE 
countries each year 

Bridge 

International 

Academies 

Kenya, Nigeria, 
Uganda 

Pre-Primary, 

Primary 

Early childhood 
development. 
Primary (low-cost 
private school) 

Over 100,000 
students & 8,000 
teachers to date 

Educate! 

Rwanda, Uganda 

Secondary 

Secondary 
education. 
Entrepreneurial 
development. 
Teacher training 

120,000 students in 

350 partner schools, 
or 12% of Ugandan 
secondary schools 

Eundacion 

Escuela 

Nueva 

16 countries, 
starting in 

Colombia 

Primary, Lower 
secondary 

Alternative 
primary and lower 
secondary school 
program 

Over 5 million students 

INJAZ, 

Jordan 

Jordan (all 12 
governorates) 

Secondary 

Einancial literacy. 
Work readiness. 
Entrepreneurial 
development 

1.2 million students 
& over 23,000 
volunteers to date 

Lesson Study, 
Zambia 

Zambia (all 10 
provinces) 

Primary, 

Secondary 

Teacher training 

1.8 million students & 
46,000 teachers to 
date 
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NAME 

LOCATION 

EDUCATION 

LEVEL 

FOCUS AREA 

NUMBERS REACHED 

Pratham, 

Read India 

India (across 23 
states) 

Primary 
(Grades 3-5) 

Remedial 

education 

Over 350,000 students 
directly in rural areas 
from 2014-2015 & over 6 
million students indirectly 
via state or district 
government partnerships 

Room 
to Read, 
Literacy 
Program 

Bangladesh, 
Oambodia, India, 
Laos, Nepal, South 
Africa, Sri Lanka, 
Tanzania, Vietnam, 
Zambia 

Primary 
(Grades 1-2) 

Early grade 
reading. 

Teacher training 

110.000 students & 

2.000 teachers (Literacy 
Program specifically) and 

10 million students (Room 
to Read overall) to date 

Sesame 

Workshop, 

Sesame 

Street 

More than 150 
countries, starting 
in the United 

States 

Early childhood 

Early childhood 

development. 

Cognitive 

development. 

Early grade 

reading & 

mathematics 

Approximately 156 million 
children 

Sistema de 
Aprendizaje 
Tutorial / 
Tutorial 
Learning 
System (SAT) 

Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, 

Flonduras, 

Nica ragua 

Secondary 

Alternative 
secondary 
school program 

Estimated 300,000 
students to date 

Teach For All 

39 countries, 
starting in the 

United States and 
United Kingdom 

Early childhood. 

Primary, 

Secondary 

Alternative 
pathways to 
teaching 

1.1 million students & 

52,323 teachers and 
alumni to date 

Worldreader 

69 countries, 
starting in Ghana 

Primary, 

Secondary 

Literacy 

Over 5.6 million people to 
date &1.1 million people 


reading digital books per 
month 
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